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PREFACE. 

The duties devolving upon parents are 
the most important^ of any which God has 
imposed upon man. On the judicious and 
faithful performance of these duties depends, 
in a great degree, the character of their chil- 
dren. Solomon has said, " Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it." History and 
observation both bear witness to the truth 
of this declaration Those who are rightly 
' educated, with but few exceptions, make 
virtuous and useful members of society; 
while but few of those whose moral culture 
is neglected in childhood and youth, ever 
turn to the path of duty. God's word, it is 
true, is quick and powerful, and his Spirit 
can reanimate those who have long been 
morally dead; but such is the strength of 
sin, and such its corrupting, degrading influ- 
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ence, that we cannot reasonably look with 
strong confidence, for the usefulness of any, 
except they are trained up from childhood 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Parents do not generally feel on this sub- 
ject as they ought. They do not realize 
that it is for them, under God, to say 
whether their childr"fen shall be virtuous and 
happy, or wicked and miserable. The best 
and highest interests of those they love most, 
and whose welfare they desire above all 
things, are eih trusted to their care. How, 
then, can they be unfaithful? How can 
they be negligent, when such serious conse- 
quences will be the result 1 Painful, indeed, 
will be their reflections, when called to weep 
over the follies of those they should have 
guided in the ways of wisdom. The Lord 
grant that these letters may have some influ- 
ence in arousing parents to a higher sense 
.of their duties. 

Boston, January, 1844. 
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LETTER I. 

Childien entrusted to the care of their parents — ^Dangers to 
which children are exposed — Great numbers of vicious 
youth — Two sons of a pious family, their fate — In most 
cases the waywardness of children attributable to faults in 
parents — Reason for writing these letters. 

My dear Friends,— God has entrusted to your 
care tender and affectionate children, to whom 
you are bound by the strongest and holiest ties of 
love. For their usefulness and happiness you 
feel the highest solicitude ; and when you look 
upon those children of your neighbors, who are 
disobedient and vicious, you are pained to think 
that possibly yours may become like them. 
You shudder at the bare suspicion of such a 
result.^ And yet, there is danger that you may 
be doomed to realize it. If you will carefully 
survey the condition of the rising generation, you 
will be astonished at the numbers of young men 
who are not only irreligious, but profane, intem- 
perate, Sabbath breakers, and cruelly disobedient 
to parents. Those sustaining this character are 
not alone from the lowest walks of life. Some 
of the most wealthy and influential families have 
sons who are among the most degraded and 
wretched of earth's miserable beings. Some of 
our most pious and exemplary families are alike 
unfortunate. Though from infancy their children 
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hJive been accustomed to bow before the family 
altar, hear the voice of prayer, and listen to the 
reading of God's word, they have grown vile 
under all these holy influences, and imbibed an 
inveterate hostility to the various institutions of 
religion. Instances are daily occurring which 
show what abandoned characters belong to the 
best and most intelligent families. 

In one of the largest of our cities resides a 
family of great wealth and piety. The head of 
it has held for years the office of deacon in one 
of the most flourishing and influential congrega- 
tions of the place. He is celebrated for his 
integrity and exemplary deportment. His wife 
sympathizes with him in all his devotion to reli- 
gion, and lives the life of a sincere Christian. 
And yet, two, out of three sons, who in early 
youth gave promise of being eminently useful, 
and of taking a high station in life, are now con- 
victs in prison. Various eflbrts were made to 
reform them. They were sent on trading voy- 
ages in merchant vessels ; they w^re put into the 
navy ; they were sent into quiet country villages, 
and placed under the care of judicious friends, 
but they grew worse and worse, till their parents 
became discouraged ; and now they are both pay- 
ing the penalty of their crimes in the same peni- 
tentiary ! 

Volumes could be filled with cases as strongly 
marked as this. Not a month passes in any city 
or important town which does not present in- 
stances of the ruin of the young. Our houses for 
juvenile oflenders are full ; our navy is burdened 
with those so reckless that they cannot be 'gov- 
erned at home ; our streets are blockaded with 
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profane and dissolute youth ; our country towns 
and academies contain more or less of those who 
are sent away to be reformed ! 

This is no exaggerated statement. Indeed, it 
gives but an imperfect idea of the lamentable state 
of hundreds of the young. The sons of farmers, 
mechanics, merchants, lawyers, doctors, and cler- 
gymen are about equally unfortunate. Some of 
the most popular and worthy ministers of the 
United States, have poor, dissipated and wretched 
sons ! 

Cannot something be done to prevent these 
devastations ? or must we see our cherished chil- 
dren* drawn, one after another, into the current 
which has swept away the young in such fright- 
ful numbers ? These questions claim, and should 
receive, the attention of all parents. I wish not 
to be thought uncharitable ; neither do I design 
to use undue severity. But I must say, and from 
intimate acquaintance with many families now 
weeping in bitterness over the waywardness of 
some of their children, that I believe the evil can 
be traced to the improper management of them. 
I can make no exception here. Some parents 
are too indulgent, and some too severe ; some are 
too familiar with their children, and some too dis- 
tant and reserved; some govern too much, and 
some not enough ; some are hasty and rash, and 
petulant, and some are Unforgiving and vindictive. 
The unhappy parents to which t refer, feel that 
their cup is bitter ; but it was their own error that 
made it thus. They think that they are most 
severely smitten ; but they made the rod by which 
their souls are lacerated. They will think me 
cruel thus to accuse them ; but why should the 
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truth not be spoken ? Others are following their 
steps, and have commenced the ruin of their chil- 
dren. With some I have remonstrated in private, 
and, thank Heaven, not without success. The 
admonitions, kindly yet plainly administered, have 
wrought important changes in their mode of gov- 
ernment ; and the benefits, arising therefrom, have 
been witnessed in the improvement which has 
taken place in the deportment of those under their 
control. It is this circumstance that induces me . 
to pen these epistles. I trust they will do good ; 
that they will make parents realize their obliga- 
tions, give them a right understanding of their 
duties, and make them untiring in their exertions 
to train up their children in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord. I solicit a careful attention 
to what I have to say; for, in addition to my 
desire to do good, I can speak, not only from 
experience, but from extended observations and a 
diligent examination of the subjects upon which 
I am to write. As you peruse these epistles, 
keep in mind that the duties upon which I write, 
relate not only to your happiness, but the happiness 
of those whose minds are tender and open to the 
slightest impressions of good and evil ; who have 
characters to form, and whose welfare depends 
upon the sentiments they receive, and the habits 
they acquire, while under your charge. Every- 
thing you say and do in their presence, will 
affect them through the whole of their existence. 

I am truly yours. 



LETTER II. 

The duty of parents to exercise a watchful care over their 
children — ^Evident from the divine commands — Grows out 
of the relationship subsisting between parents and children 
— The duty evident from the nature of their minds — Capable 
of being moulded as parents desire— Education forms the 
character — Education can make our children heathens or 
Christians — ^Fearful responsibility of parents— The duty 
evident from parental love — The strength, constancy and 
enduring nature of this love, seen in the labors and sacri- 
fices of parents — A dyin» father clinging to his son— Affec- 
tions developed before the reasoning faculties. 

My dear Friends, — Having referred to the 
vast numbers among the young who are the vic- 
tims of sip, and shown that the evil is to be attri- 
buted chiefly to errors in parental government, I 
wish to call your attention to the general pro- 
position, that God has made it your duty to exer- 
cise a watchful care over your children, and edu- 
cate them for his service. From the many proofs 
which may be adduced to sustain this position, 
my limits will allow me to select only three. My 
first shall be drawn from the divine commands. 
Both the Old and New Testaments abound with 
commands directing parents to teach religion to 
their children. These cottimands are of the most 
solemn and binding character. " Thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children ; and thou shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.'' " Fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath, but bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord." 
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" Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, lest 
they be discouraged." 

These are a sample of God's commands to 
parents. The duty they impose is just as bind- 
ing as that of speaking the truth, dealing justly, 
or reverencing the divine name. And he that 
neglects it is just as much an offender against 
God, as he who neglects any moral duty enforced 
in the Bible. 

The duty gjrovvs out of the relationship sub- 
sisting between parents and children. By the 
laws of nature, children are made dependent, and 
are so constituted as to require the constant care, 
the unceasing watchfulness of those who have 
strength, judgment and experience. Unless some 
one nurtures, feeds and clothes them, they will 
perish ; and, unless some one instructs and guides 
them, they will grow up in ignorance, and run 
into every species of excess. This great duty 
God has made binding upon parents, and it is one 
from which nothing can absolve them. In regard 
to feeding and clothing our children, we feel this. 
No one would think of abandoning his offspring, 
and leaving them to die unpitied and alone. 
Those few unnatural parents, guilty of an outrage 
so great, of conduct so barbarous, are looked upon 
as monsters, and are punished by the laws of our 
land. But had they not a thousand times hetier 
permit their children to perish, in infancy, than 
suffer them to grow up in sin ? What virtuous 
parent would not prefer to see his children the 
prey of vultures, than have thenilive, and be the 
prey of sin ? And yet we toil and plan and sub- 
ject ourselves to every imaginable inconvenience ; 
we deny ourselves pleasure and luxuries and ease, 
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for the sake of providing our children with a 
home and the comforts of life ! And, while we 
do all this, we spend not an hour in giving them 
that education which alone can render them 
sure of honor and peace ! But, remember, the 
same God who has made it our duty to look after 
the temporal wants of our offspring, has also made 
it our duty to train them for the service of his 
religion. 

He has not only required this duty of us, but 
he has commanded us to be assiduous in its per- 
formance. He says, " Thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and thou shalt talk 
of them when thou sittest in thy house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up;" that is, thou 
shalt be untiring in thy efforts to render thy off- 
spring lovers of virtue ; and thou shalt embrace 
all occasions which present themselves for the 
accomplishment of such a work. 

Not only so. And thou shalt use all suitable 
means. Hence, Moses directed that the divine 
commands should be -bound for a sign upon the 
hands of the young, and be as frontlets between 
their eyes, and written upon the posts of the houses 
where they dwelt, and the gates through which 
they passed. As, at that time, the Jews had but 
few copies of the law, God directed that some of 
the most important sentences should be written on 
parchment, and bound upon their hands, and in 
other conspicuous places, where they would be 
seen, so that they might be deeply imprinted upon 
their minds. 

Such, then, is what we learn of our duty 
from the divine commands ; and we see that 
2 
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it should receive our first and our principal 
attention. 

Again. We learn the duty of teaching children 
religion from the nature of the human mind. In 
ch^dhood the mind is like the unsoiled paper, 
upon which we can stamp any letters we desire. 
It is like the unquarried marble, which w^e can 
mould into any form we please. It is like the 
tender twig, to which we can give any direction 
our convenience or purpose may dictate. We 
see this in the fact that education can render one 
cruel and vindictive, and another merciful and 
.forgiving. We see it, too, in the fact that one 
can be trained to love war, and another to love 
peace. Indeed, almost all the differences we see 
in the character, religion, and habits of the differ- 
ent nations is owing to education. Climate, it is 
true, has its influence ; but even this goes to 
establish our position, for this is in part an edu- J 
cator. If the children of the Indian were brought 
up among the civilized and christianized, they 
would love our institutions and mode of living 
and pursuits. On the other hand, if our children 
were brought up among the savages, they would 
love their wigwams, their war-songs, their hunt-'' 
ing and fishing-grounds, and all their habits 
of life. And if the children of any heathen 
nation were educated among us, they would ^ 
abhor idolatry, worship our God, and believe in 
our sacred books. On the other hand, if our 
children were educated among the heathen, they 
would look upon us as a deluded people, pay 
divine honors to idols, and cling to idolatry as the 
true religion. 

Here, then, we see the nature of the human 
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mind. , Education can make our children angels ; 
and edutation can make them fiends of darkjf^ss. 
This mind so pliable, so susceptible of good and 
evil influences, is entrusted to the care of parents ; 
and oji it they can stamp whatever they please. 

J know not, parents, how this fact may appear 
to you ; but I am frank to say that it involves a 
responsibility which is fearfully great ; and which 
awakens in my bosom a painful solicitude. It 
shows me that I am accountable to a degree which 
oppresses me with a deep anxiety ; and, when I 
reflect upon it, I wonder that I am not more faith- 
ful, and active,' and watchful, and that I do not 
make greater exertions to form aright the minds 
which have been entrusted to my care. 

Again. We learn the duty of giving children a 
religious education from the love God has im- 
planted in our souls. What love on earth is to 
be compared with parental love ? It exceeds all 
other love in strength, constancy and endurance. 
Who can describe those emotions which parents 
feel, when, in the fulness of their affection, they 
clasp to their bosoms their tender children, or the 
sorrow which pierces their hearts, when misfbr- 
tune falls upon a child, or they see it struggling 
in the agonies of death ? O, there is a power in 
parental love, which exercises a control that no 
other power, save the power of God, can equal. 

Look at that father, who toils on, without a mur- 
muring thought, through the long, weary days of 
summer, exposed to the burning rays of the sun, 
that he may feed and clothe and shelter his chil- 
dren. Look at that mother, who labors by day 
and watches by night ; and who, though pale, and 
sickly, and feeble, sacrifices her ease and rest, that 
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her children may be comfortable. Parental love 
makes us forget ourselves — our wants, our con- 
venience, our pleasures, and live solely for our 
children. If we form plans, it is for them ; if 
we brave the blasts of winter, or exhaust our 
strength beneath a scorching sun, or seek for gold 
in foreign climes, it is for them. Parental love 
guides our steps, directs our energies, and con- 
trols our thoughts. 

This sway which it exerts is not occasional,' but 
it is constant. The mother hot only makes her 
breast the pillow pf her son's head, and keeps 
watch beside it while it is feeble and tender, but 
she clings to it as it grows to maturity ; and, if it 
languishes on the sick bed, she keeps watch till 
the last pale star sets. If wandering far from 
home, and returning evil for all her blessings — 
if the inmate of a cold dungeon and the companion 
of felons, in thought and affection she is with him ; 
and, though forgotten and despised by all the 
world, her love remains unchanged. 

This love of the paternal heart remains strong, 
even in death. Who that has stood by the ted- 
side of a parent, wasting away by disease, 
has not seen that his strongest tie to earth was 
that which bound him to his offspring? How 
many dying fathers and mothers have said, " We 
should be willing to go — we could go cheerfully, 
were it not for leaving our little children ! The 
thought that they may want — that they may not 
be kindly treated — that they may suffer from neg- 
lect, binds us to earth with a chain which seems 
too strong to be broken." O, how has my heart 
sunk within me as I have witnessed the unutter- 
able grief of those taking the last look, and giving 
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the last kiss upon the soft cheek of a lovely 
child ! 

A scene of recent occurrence was described to 
me a few days since. A fond father, who had 
been feeble for many years, was suddenly and 
very unexpectedly called to yield up his life. 
During his years of illness, his son, an affection- 
ate and promising lad, had spent much of his 
time with his fond parent. The boy had read 
and sung and played to him ; and they were 
bound to each other by a strength of affection, 
such as is seldom witnessed on earth. From the 
suddenness of the father's death, he had no chance 
for those calm parting interviews with the mem- 
bers of his family, which are usually the privi- 
lege of those about to leave this world. Almost 
as soon as pronounced beyond recovery, death 
had commenced its work. After his vision had 
departed, and while life's current was fast ebbing, 
they told the dying man that his youngest son 
stood by his bedside. Though exhausted and 
almost gone, he raised himself from his pillow, 
flung his cold arms about him, and clung to him 
with a grasp, from which, with great difficulty, 
the child was released. O, how truly has it been 
said, 

" The feeling of a parent never dies 
But with our moral nature." 

Now, for what was this strange love given to 
parents? To my mjnd, it seems impossible to 
mistake the design. Children are not only feeble 
and weak, and dependent, and require unweary- 
ing attention and the kindest care, but their minds, 
as we have seen, are pliabb £^s the clay in the 
2* 
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hands of the potter. This love, therefore, was 
implaated within us, that we might feel it to be 
no task to mould their minds, and that we might 
be prompted to train them for heaven. 

Besides, the affections of children are much 
earlier developed than their reasoning faculties. 
Hence, parental love was made the master passion 
of the heart, that we might the more easily con- 
trol them, and, by the hand of loi^, lead them in 
the ways of virtue and wisdom. 

How distinctly, then, do we read our duty in 
the strong, constant and enduring love of the 
heart. What on earth do I desire so much as 
the welfare of my children? The love, then, 
which I bear for them was given that I might 
seek their welfare ; that this might be the first 
and chief aim of my life '; and that, in laboring to 
secure it, I might be governed by a passion which 
would not only render my duties pleasant, but 
make me most successful in my efforts. ' 

Such, then, is our duty to our children. We 
learn it from the commands of God, the nature of 
the mind, and the strength of parental love. 
I am yours, 

In the bonds of affection. 
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The importance of example — It shows the possihility of obe- 
dieace to the divine commands — It personifies virtue — 
Important because children are imitative — Because always 
seen — Terrible effects of bad examples — Children often 
punished for mutating their parents. 

My dear Friends, — In the preceding letter I 
have spoken of your duty to train up your children 
for the Lord, and I trust that what has heen said 
has found its way to your hearts. But how, you 
will ask, shall this duty he discharged ? In what 
way can we be most successful in an undertaking 
so important? These questions involve more 
topics than can be properly discussed in a single 
letter. I shall, therefore, in this, confine my 
remarks to the aid you can derive from example. 
This I mention first, because I deem it the most 
essential. In my estimation, it can do far more 

, than psecept. Sabbath schools or pastoral cate- 

chetical instruction. All the inspired writers lay 
great str«ss upon example. " Speak thou the 
things that become sound doctrine, that thp aged 
men be sober, grave, temperate, sound in faith, in 

^ charity, in patience ; that the aged women like- 
wise be in behavior as becometh holiness." " In 
all things showing thyself a pattern of good 
- works." " Be thou an example of the believers." 
Jesus left us an example, that we should follow 
in all things. Here we see the vast importance 
attached to example, in consequence of the influ- 
ence which it has upon the character of those 
about us. But if such is its influence upon per- 
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sons we meet only occasionally, and whpse habits 
are fixed, and whose opinions are established, 
what must it be upon our children, who are con- 
stantly with us, who yield without opposition to 
every surrounding influence ? 

I am deeply anxious that you should realize 
the power o^^ example; and I will, therefore, ask 
your attention to some of the reasons why it is so 
great. 

1. It shows the possibility of obeying the divine 
requisitions. Those under the influence of the 
lower passions of human nature, think that no 
man can love an enemy, or render good for evil. 
But when they see examples of these virtues, and 
behold a man, like Jesus, returning blessing for 
cursing, love, for hatred, and, like him, remaining 
calm and kind even amid the storms of contumely 
and reproach, they see that human nature is capa- 
ble of obeying the commands of Crod. So, when 
children see their parents mild, gentle, patient, 
forgiving, and pay a strict regard to truth, princi- 
ple and duty, they see that what is required of 
them is no more than their parents do ; that they 
are called only to follow after their best friends, 
and that nothing unreasonable is demanded. But 
when their parehts are contentious, and require 
them to be kind ; when they are hasty, and re- 
quire them to rule their spirits ; when they are 
profane, and require them to speak with reverence 
the name of the Holy One, children will naturally 
complain, and conclude that it is better to do as 
their parents do, than as they say. Here is the 
reason why a parent, who sets a bad example, 
cannot train his children in the path of duty. 
2. Example exerts a great influence because it 
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personifies virtue. It is not like precept, which 
gives you merely abstract ideas. Now, as the 
real figure must be vastly more impressive than 
any description, virtue acted out in the life, ex- 
hibited in the conduct and conversation, and thus 
presenting a living personification of itself, must 
have a power which nothing else can equal. To 
stand and see a desperate battle fought between 
two mighty armies, would produce a far greater 
effect than any description. No language, how- 
ever graphic, can give so vivid a conception of 
the battle of Waterloo, as could have been obtained 
by witnessing that fearful struggle. It is the 
same in relation to everything. Who can read 
the life of Jesus, as presented by the evangelists, 
without being filled with reverence for his dignity, 
love for his purity, and gratitude for his services ? 
What, then, must have been the feelings of those 
who witnessed the beamings of his love, saw his 
acts of kindness, mercy and compassion, and 
heard the words of truth and grace which dropped 
from his lips ? 

These cases show the operation of example. 
When love to enemies is acted out; when we 
behold a Christian feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, and watching at the couch of the dying, 
we see virtue clothed with life, walking forth in 
the world, performing its office of mercy, distribut- 
ing its gifts of love, and wiping tears from the 
eye of sorrow. How great, then, must be the 
effect produced by the example of those parents 
who exemplify in their daily walk and conversa- 
tion the moral precepts of the Gospel, and who 
can say to their children, Be ye followers of us. 
What an attraction in all their ways ! What 
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child can fail of being won by them to virtue ? 
There is a charm in a good example, which it is 
almost impossible to resist ; it has a secret power, 
which moulds us imperceptibly into its own like- 
ness. 

3. Example is important, because, in the natures 
of all there is a proneness to imitate. We dis- 
cover this in the first openings of the mind. 
Even the child, which is incapable of having sen- 
timents instilled into it, will catch the ideas and 
conform to the manners of those around it. As 
it advances in life, its behavior and conversation 
take their cast from the company it keeps. The 
mode of speech, the tone of voice, the gait, will 
all be copied from its superiors and instructors. 

This faculty of imitation lies at the foundation 
of most of the improvements of which we are capa- 
ble. Had we not this, it would be impossible to 
learn any language, or acquire the art of singing. 
The deaf are not deficient in the organs of speech, 
but as they cannot hear sounds, they cannot learn 
to make them ; for this we learn by imitation. 
The faculty is nearly as useful in the mechanic 
arts. Our skill in these is in a great measure 
owing to this faculty. Thus man was made to 
be influenced by example. Indeed, were he not 
so constituted, there could be no harmonious soci- 
ety, no cordial, social communion. We should 
be unbending, and each would be so distinct from 
all the rest, that there could be no sympathy 
together. Being thus made, how necessary that 
parents should set an example which their chil- 
dren can safely imitate. Unless they do, they 
cannot hope to see them virtuous. Precept is 
powerless when coming from those whose exam- 
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pie is bad. Parents may be incessantly talking 
to their children, warning, advising and reproving 
them ; but unless what they say is sanctioned by 
a good example, it will be of no service. It would 
be well for all parents to keep in memory their 
blessed Saviour. He not only spake as never 
man spake, but he lived as never man lived. In 
order to save sinners, it was not enough that he • 
should teach his doctrines and die on Calvary. A 
living exemplification of his religion was requisite. 
Hence the word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld his glory. 

" When Jesus, our great Master, came 
To teach us in his Father's name, 
In every act, in every thought, 
He lived the precepts which he taught. 

So let our lips and lives express 
The holy Gospel we profess ; 
So let our works and virtues shine, 
To prove the doctrine all divine." 

4. You will perceive the value of a good exam- 
ple, by considering that it is constantly seen. In 
every family the time devoted to religious instruc- 
tion must necessarily be limited ; but example is 
incessantly speaking; its voice is never silent. 
It has been said that those who constantly have 
our ears will be certain to mould our nearts. 
The remark applies equally as well to example. 
Hence those whose example is always before us, 
will be certain to form our habits, tastes and 
characters. Remember, parents, your children 
are always with you, seeing all you do, and hear- 
ing all you say. Hence, if your characters are 
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bad, theirs will be. Evil communications corrupt 
Cpod manners. 

Vsjt has in several instances fallen to my lot, to 
have children placed, by dying parents, under my 
charge ; so that I have been obliged to secure them 
homes. In a few cases, I have been so unfortunate 
as to make a wrong selection in the families to 
whose charge they were committed, and grievous 
complaints were soon made respecting the chil- 
dren. They were said to be headstrong, ill-tem- 
pered, revengeful, and altogether unmanageable. 
And yet, these very children, who were pronounced 
so bad, by being transferred to different families, 
have proved the kindest and best of any over 
which I have been called to have supervision. 
What a fact for the consideration of parent^ 

Thus, my dear friends, you see why e5cample 
produces such a great effect ; and, in view of its 
influence, I ask, if you can be too watchful ? Is 
it not horrible to see parents punish their chil- 
dren for imitating thepi? I shall never forget a 
chastisement, inflicted by a father upon his son, 
for profaneness. The boy was brutally beaten,, 
and carried the marks for weeks; and yet, he 
learned his profaneness from his father's own 
lips. He was notoriously profane, and seemed to 
feel a kind of pride in cursing God and Christ. 
I hardly know why he objected to have his son 
swear, though perhaps he was fearful that the boy 
would outdo his father, and bear off the palm ! 
This, to be sure, was an extreme case, and more 
aggravated than any of frequent occurrence ; and 
yet, hardly a day passes, that children are not 
reproved or punished for copying the examples 
of their parents ! It is lamentable that it should 
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be SO, but such is the fact. Children are cor- 
rected for impatience, harsh expressions, bandying 
unkind words, acts of violence, when they have 
learned them from their own father and mother. 
You cannot, then, be too vigilant in watching 
your lives. Do nothing before your prattling 
child, which it may not copy. Utter not a word, 
speak not in a tone, which would be wrong for it 
to imitate in any period of its existence. Flatter 
not yourselves that your improprieties are unno- 
ticed. Children are far more observing than 
people generally imagine. Weigh well, therefore, 
everything you say ; be guarded in all your ways, 
and let your whole deportment be regulated by 
true wisdom ; for hy your lives you do more to 
form the characters of your children than by any 
other means, 

I remain, yours sincerely. 



LETTER IV. 

Ghristiamty adapted to man in all periods of his life — Merely 
moral instruction insufficient— l)octrines essential — Good 
habits should he founded on good principles — ^Doctrines not 
abstruse and perplexing — The objection to prejudicing the 
young mind considered — Its fallacy shown — Quotation 
fromBuckminster. 

My dear Fribnds, — Having spoken of example, 
and shown its great power in moulding the char- 
acters of your children, I will now ask your 
attention to the duty of teaching them the doc- 
trines of the Bible. Believing Christianity to be 
a divine system, designed to enlighten and save 
man, you must also believe that it is perfectly 
suited to his mind in every period of his life. It 
is not a religion for the sick, afflicted and aged 
only ; it is also a religion for the strong, and vigor- 
ous, and active, engaged in the bustling scenes 
and weary cares of earth, — and for the youth, 
exposed to captivating amusements, and looking 
with all the ardor of fresh affection upon the 
gaities, pursuits and honors of the world. It is 
equally a religion for the tender child, when its 
mind first begins to unfold. It can speak to it in 
a sweet voice of affection, and wake into lively 
action all the better faculties of its nature, it 
can open before it a path begirt with flowers, 
leading through green pastures, beside still and 
gently flowing waters. It can throw around it a 
soft protecting arm, which shall guard it from 
straying into those forbidden ways that lead to 
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death. It can give a right direction to each 
opening faculty, and mould its whole moral 
nature into the image of God. Unless fitted to 
do all this, it is an imperfect religion, and want- 
ing in adaptation to intelligent beings, in the 
most important period of their existence. We 
have seen that, in childhood, the mind is pliable, 
and open to the slightest impressions. Can we 
suppose, then, that a religion from Him, who is 
infinitely wise, is altogether unsuited to the yield- 
ing minds of children, and that it cannot reach 
them till they have become matured ? Must we 
wait till their affections have been placed upon 
the follies of life, before we can make them feel 
any regard for God ? You, my friends, will not 
receive an idea so unreasonable ; for you know 
the best time to begin the work of religious 
instruction, is before the mind has become occu- 
pied by error, and the heart filled with love for 
the world. 

Assuming, then, that we may begin to educate 
the mind, in religion, as soon as in anything else, 
I wish to caution you against supposing, that 
merely moral instruction will be sufficient. The 
idea has, of late, become somewhat prevalent, that 
doctrines should not be taught to children ; that 
they are so abstruse and difficult to be under- 
stood, that they serve only to perplex and dis- 
courage them. It is surprising, beyond expres- 
sion, that such an idea should ever have been 
received by any having faith in the Bible. Ac- 
cording to that holy book, it is doctrine that 
sanctifies and saves — that is the power of God 
unto salvation. By doctrine, we learn that God 
is the Father of the spirits of all flesh ; that he is 
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the righteous Governor, the constant Benefactor, 
and just Judge of all men. By doctrine, we also 
learn that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, who 
gave himself a ransom for sinners, and by whom 
we are exalted to heaven. And, by doctrine, we 
learn our own nature and character ; our depend- 
ence and accountability — the dangers to which 
we are exposed, and our destiny beyond the grave. 
Doctrine, then, is indispensable ; for who would 
think of calling upon a child to love, reverence 
and worship a being of whose character he had 
no knowledge? Besides, without doctrine, the 
prohibitions of the Bible have no divine power. 
You say, for instance, to your child, Thou shalt 
not lie — Thou shalt not swear — Thou shalt not 
steal. If you give these commands in your own 
name, and appeal to no higher authority than 
your own, your child will look upon them as 
human rules of duty. But you wish to give 
them greater efficacy than human authority can 
impart ; and you say, Child, these are the com- 
mands of God. In saying that, however, you 
give them no higher authority, unless the child 
knows who and what God is. You are obliged, 
therefore, to describe God, and give your child an 
idea of his goodness, greatness, wisdom and jus- 
tice. The prohibitions, then, without doctrine, 
have none of that efficacy which belongs to the 
Word of God. The great power of Christianity 
lies in its doctrines. 

From these remarks, you will be able to see the 
error of those who expect to form aright the 
characters of their children, by merely moral rules. 
Such, I know, say, " Give children good habits, 
and principles will follow ; teach them to behave 
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well, and you will have no occasion to trouble 
them with reasons, or furnish them with a 
stronger argument than the example or the com- 
mand of their parents." Nothing could be more 
fallacious than this reasoning; for there is no 
permanency in any good habit, unsupported by 
principle. The person who has no fixed prin- 
ciples will change his character as often as he 
changes liis company. Though he may go out 
into the world innocent, he will be corrupted by 
the first contact with its pollutions. Th^ enemies 
of virtue desire no easier task than to conquer 
one having no better fortifications. Be not satis- 
fied, then, with any habits, save those supported 
by the great doctrines of redemption. Teach 
your children to do right, because God requires 
it, and will punish every departure from the way 
of virtue. Make them realize that his eye is 
constantly upon them ; that all their thoughts are 
known to him, and that whoever does wrong will 
receive for that wrong. Form their habits by the 
agency of such doctrines, and then your children 
will have strength to resist the strongest attacks 
made upon their virtue. 

But doctrine is plain as well as indispensable. 
The objection, under consideration, represents it 
as abstruse ; but how can that which is abstruse 
perform the high and holy office assigned to the 
doctrines of the cross ? All the rules of duty are 
plain, and suited to the comprehension of the 
leeblest mind. But how can such plain rules 
grow out of theological perplexities ? 

That there are points in Christian doctrines, 
not easy to be understood, none will deny. Who 
can comprehend the eternity of God ? Who can 
3* 
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explain how spirit can control matter ? Thus, a 
thousand questions might be asked, which would 
be as embarrassing to the profound philosopher, 
as the humble child. But while there are mys- 
teries in the doctrines of the Bible, or matters 
above human comprehension, there is nothing in 
those points essential to render us wise unto sal- 
vation, above the capacity of an ordinary mind. 
Any one, able to understand the nature of good- 
ness, mercy, power, wisdom and justice, must be 
able to understand the nature and character of 
God. A child, then, can understand that God is 
a Father, a Judge, a Governor, a Saviour, as well 
as any philosopher. A child, too, can under- 
stand the object of Christ's mission, and the debt 
of gratitude we owe to him for dying on Calvary 
to redeem sinners and unfold the gates of immor- 
tality. Let the simple and beautiful doctrines of 
the Bible, then, be taught to children ; let them be 
made acquainted with that holy Being whose 
mercy is broader than earth, and whose love more 
enduring than the heavens; let the just and 
righteous principles of his government be un- 
folded to them, that they may see how watchful 
and kind he has ever been, and how certain it is 
he will reward and punish according to the deeds ; 
and let them also be made to understand the love 
and tenderness and faithfulness of the Redeemer, 
that their hearts' best affections may be centred 
on him. 

There is another objection, urged to indoctrin- 
ating children, which must receive a passing 
notice. "We think it wrong," say some, "to 
prejudice the young, in favor of any particular 
views; they should be left free, to choose for 
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themselves." My friends, I hope you have too 
much confidence in the views you have adopted, 
to be influenced by such an objection. For one, 
I am frank to say, the religion I hold is inex- 
pressibly dear to me ; it is infinitely better than 
wealth, honor or human learning. All earthly 
good bears no comparison with it. And, yet, 
who hesitates to bias the minds of his children 
in favor of things temporal? Who does not 
recommend industry, economy, and science ? 
Who refuses to advise his children in the selec- 
tion of a trade or profession ? Thus we help 
them in the choice of what is secondary in value, 
but refuse to assist them in the choice of what 
most concerns them ! 

You will say, perhaps, thot your views may be 
wrong. True, — but you think them right, or you 
would reject them. You have sufficient confi- 
dence in their truth, to make them your rule of 
action, and your dependence for tim^ and eternity. 
Besides, if you do not bias the minds of your 
children, other persons will, and possibly it will 
be those who hold to what you regard as most 
erroneous. In an age like ours, when so much is 
said and published on the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, it is impossible for children to grow up 
unprejudiced. J'hey are subjected to so many 
controlling influences that they will be prejudiced. 
It is as impossible to prevent this, as to prevent 
their learning the language they daily hear 
spoken. If, then, they must be prejudiced, we 
are false to ourselves and our highest trust, if we 
do not seek . to instil our own views into their 
minds. 

I cannot close this letter, without presenting 
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you a quotation from the eloquent Buckminster. 
He says : *' It is supposed, that, to furnish chil- 
dren early with religious ideas, is to infuse into 
them prejudices ; as if a creature, introduced, as 
man is, into the world, helpless, unfurnished, 
dependent, and inexperienced, could live, or act, 
or think, a single day, without the aid of some 
kind of prejudices. This mistake, indeed, would 
he hardly worth rectifying, had it not heen some- 
times advanced as a serious ohjection against 
every kind of religious instruction. Prejudice 
is an unexamined opinion. Now the slightest 
ohservation discovers that such is the condition 
of man, and such the progressive nature of his 
powers, from their feehleness in infancy to their 
maturity in manhood, that it is a law of his con- 
dition, which omnipotence only can ahrogate, that, 
during the years of childhood, he should depend 
on authority, and lean on the understandings of 
others. His opinions, during this period, in dis- 
tinction from his knowledge, can he nothing, and 
ought to he nothing, but prepossessions. And do 
you think, that, by withholding from him instruc- 
tion on subjects of religion, you secure him, for 
any season, from the slavery of prejudice ? Be- 
lieve me, by this very neglect you infuse into his 
susceptible mind one of the most baneful and 
captivating of prejudices ; for you tempt him una- 
voidably to this dangerous conclusion, that reli- 
gious opinions are unworthy his concern, or make 
no part of his interests, and are unnecessary, or 
unimportant to society. Besides, do you think 
that no prejudices will grow up and deform his 
fruitful mind, of which you have not dropped the 
seeds ? Think you, tb$ opinions he will enter- 
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tain on these subjects — opinions which he will 
gather from his first intercourse with society- 
will possess less of the nature of prejudices, than 
those which might have been instilled by parental 
affection, and enforced by parental authority ? I 
fear you will be disappointed. 

" But on what other subject, which concerns the 
formation of the minds of children, do you make 
so absurd a mistake ? Wherein do you forbear 
to tincture their tender minds with your own 
opinions? It is not politics. We early hear 
them lisping out your antipathies, and repeating 
on this subject, as they grow older, your oracular 
decisions. It is not literature. The earliest care 
is taken to form their rising taste on established 
principles, and to lead them to the perception of 
beauties, which have been sanctioned by the con- 
current praise of successive generations. These 
are prejudices, which you think you cannot too 
early, or too plentifully, pour into their empty 
minds. And are the elements of the religion of 
Christ less fixed than the principles of taste, less 
certain than the doctrines of party ? Why must 
these alone be picked up by chance, or be left to 
be gathered by your children, at an age when all 
their habits shall be formed, all their prejudices 
rooted, and parental recommendation have lost its 
supreme authority? The same motives, which 
induce you to inform your child of the being of a 
God, and of his universal presence — truths, which 
you will call, perhaps, the uncorrupted dictates 
of natural religion — should also induce you to 
instruct him in the facts, the nature, and the pre- 
cepts of Christianity ; for, let me assure you, that 
the difficulties and doubts, which respect the 
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simple being and providence of a God, are much 
greater, and more numerous, than the difficulties 
which belong to revelation, after the existence of 
a God is once granted. In the undistinguishing 
mind of a child these truths are all equally prej- 
udices ; and they are noble ones too. They are 
prejudices for which all nature cries aloud 
through all her works; prejudices, which past 
experience, from ten thousand tongues, calls upon 
you to inculcate. You will not, indeed, enforce 
doubtful, or merely speculative opinions ; but you 
cannot do wrong in instructing your children in 
those principles which have an immediate influ« 
ence on their conduct. It is true, that, through 
your want of caution, they may find, hereafter, 
that much, which they received from you, must 
be relinquished as doubtful; and you should 
remember, with solemnity, that this discovery 
will give a shock to their whole system of belief, 
proportioned to the importance of your mistakes. 
But it is better that they should encounter even 
this hazard, than that they should rush unprinci* . 
pled upon the world, in all the presumptuous 
poverty of scepticism." 

I remain, Parents, 

Your devoted Friend. 



LETTER V. 

Children should not be taught theological abstractions^ Tratl 
should be illustrated by stories, natural objects, works oi 
skill and taste — Cluotation from Todd to prove the divini 
existence — A story of a good father and his wicked son- 
Reference to Joseph, Moses, Daniel, &c. — A thi^ lost ii 
consequence of a trifling unfaithfulness in the builder — ^A 
spark of fire and a disobedient boy. 

My DEAR •Friends,— Having shown that chil- 
dren should he taught the doctrines of the Bible, 
I will proceed to point out the way in which this 
can be most successfully done. 

By a long course of careful observation, I have 
discovered that persons fond of metaphysics meet 
with poor success in teaching children religion. 
Those they seek to instruct generally become 
listless and inattentive; and, not unfrequently, 
they acquire an unconquerable aversion to all 
that bears the name of religion. It is wrong, 
then, to perplex the minds of the young with 
theological abstractions, or with an examination 
of those causes and relations of existing things 
which are difficult to be understood. For instance, 
instead of wasting your time to explain the proper- 
ties of spirit, be satisfied to say, in the language of 
the Saviour^ " A spirit hath not flesh and bones." 
Instead of attempting to point out the way, in 
which all the poverty, misery and degradation of 
earth can be made instrumental of good, be satis- 
fied with showing that a God of infinite love,' 
wisdom and power could neither ordain nor per- 
mit what is inconsistent with the highest gooa of 
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the world. And, instead of puzzling your children 
with nice speculations about the way in which 
men can be accountable, if God knows all things, 
let your children see that, though all things are 
known to God, they are accountable for all their 
actions, and will be punished according to them. 
In a word, teach that there is a God, but do not 
seek to explain how God can exist ; teach that 
God is the Ureator of all things, but do not attempt 
to show how spirit can control matter; teach 
that God is the governor of the world, but strive 
not to unfold all the mysteries in his government. 
Teach what is obvious and essential, not what is 
abstruse and unimportant. Teach the Bible, not 
speculation. 

By studying the peculiarities of children, you 
will at once perceive the best method of instruct- 
ing them in the truths of the Bible. They are 
fond of stories, natural objects, and works of skill 
and taste. All these excite their attention, and 
make them interested in \^hatever they are em- 
ployed to illustrate. 

Li order to make my meaning plain, I will give 
you one or two specimens of the true method. 
Kev. John Todd, in his Lectures to Children, by 
the following forcible illustration, proves the exist- 
ence of a God. Mr. T. says : — 

" You see this meeting-house. You see it is 
full of things which were planned out, and every- 
thing in it planned for some use. Now, look. 
This pulpit, with its stairs, and window, and seat 
— for what are they designed ? Why, the win- 
dow is to let the light in, the seat for the preacher 
to sit down, and the stairs so that he can get into 
it; and this place where I stand, that he may 
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Stand up so high as to be seen by all in the house. 
Those seats or pews were made for you to sit in, 
during the sermon, and all done off and num- 
bered, so that each family might have their own 
pew, and know it. Those windows were madt 
to let the light in ; those posts to hold up th« 
gallery, so that it might not fall on those who sit 
under it. Those doors are made to shut the 
noise and the cold out, and those stoves to warm 
the house in winter, and the long pipes to carry 
off the smoke. That front gallery is for the sing- 
ers to sit in and sing God's praises. Look now, 
and see if you can find anything to play with. 
No. There is nothing. Of course, this house 
was not made to play in. See if you can see 
anything to sleep on — any couch, or bed ? No, 
none. Of course, this house was not made to 
sleep in. It is all planned to be a place in which 
to worship God. 

Suppose, now, I should tell you this house was 
never built by anybody ! It all grew up by 
chance, just as it is ! The brick for the walls on 
the outside, and the roof on the top, grew just so, 
making this great square room, with its pews, 
and pulpit, and windows, and stoves, and every- 
thing just as it is ! It all grew so by chance ! 
Could you believe this? No, you could not 
believe it. Why, you would say, this house 
must be built by somebody. True. True. But, 
tell me, did you ever see the man who made 
these bricks, and spread these walls ? No. Did 
you see the carpenter who built these pews, and 
pulpit, and doors, and windows ? No. Did you 
ever see the glass-maker who melted the sand 
and made this glass ? No. Did you ever sed 
4 
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the silk-weaver who woye this pulpit-curtain? 
No. Or the man who hammered out the iron 
and made those pipes ? No, no. You never did, 
and yet you know that all these lived, because 
you see what they have done. And this is good 
proof. 

" And it is in just such ways that we know 
there is a God ; for he made the clay, which had 
only to be altered by the fire, and it is brick. He 
made the wood, which has only to be altered in 
its shape, and it becomes pews and seats. He 
made the iron, which had only to-have its shape 
altered by melting, and it is these stoves. The 
sand which he made has only to be melted, and 
it becomes glass. He made the little worm which 
spun the silk of which this cushion was made. 
And he made the light to shine through these 
windows, and your eyes to see it after it comes 
in, and your ears to hear voices and sounds. He 
made that mind of yours, so that it can under- 
stand what I say ; and your memory, so that you 
can lay it up and keep it, and talk it over after 
you go home." 

By such illustrations as this, which you may 
draw from furniture, clocks, watches, coaches, &c., 
you can demonstrate to your children the exist- 
ence of a God, just as well as you can demon- 
strate it to the profoundest thinker in 'the land. 

Again. Suppose you wish to give your chil- 
dren an idea of God's goodness, you may do it by 
relating a story like the following : 

A father had a son who was very wicked, and 
transgressed all the laws given him. He disre- 
garded the entreaties of his father, derided and 
scorned him, and sought, by every means he 
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could devise, to make him unhappy. But, though 
the father was grieved, and used to weep when 
he thought of his son, he gave him good clothes, 
and faithfully provided for all his wants. At 
length the son stole a large amount of money 
from his father and ran far away. The father 
was greatly distressed, and was so miserable he 
could not sleep. He sent in all directions to 
ascertain whither his son had gone ; hut he heard 
nothing till he had been absent many months ; 
and then he heard that he was in prison, in a dis- 
tant land, for large debts he had contracted. The 
father immediately despatched a person to go and 
bring him home. He gave the person money to 
pay his son's debts, so that he could be taken 
from prison. And when the son came back the 
father received him to his house, gave him good 
clothes, and was just as kind to him as though he 
had been always obedient ! 

On hearing such a story, your children would 
exclaim, " What a good father ! How kind and 
forgiving ! " 

Having given such a description of a good 
father, direct their minds to God, who feeds and 
clothes and protects us, though we take his name 
in vain ; who gives us sunshine and rain and fruit- 
ful seasons, even though we hate him ; and who 
sent his own Son to suffer and die that wicked 
persons might be saved ! 

If you have not the faculty to retain instances 
related to you, so as to render them interesting to 
your children, read instances from books. The 
Bible abounds with them. What could more 
beautifully illustrate the goodness and kindness 
of God, than the parable of the prodigal son? 
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What could give a clearer idea of God's watchful 
care over man, than the history of Joseph, or of 
Moses, or of Daniel, or of the infant Saviour ? 
Make yourselves familiar with the Bible, and you 
will be furnished with all the incidents necessary 
to illustrate every truth you may desire to teach. 

The same course should be taken in enforcing 
the moral precepts of religion. Mr. Todd, in his 
lecture on little things, most admirably illustrates 
moral duties by incidents. " Two men," he says, 
" were at work together one day in a ship-yard. 
They were hewing a stick of timber to put into a 
ship. It was a small stick, and not worth much. 
As they cut off the chips, they found a worm, a 
little worm, about half an inch long. 

" * This stick is wormy,* said one ; * shall we 
put it in?' 

" * I do not know ; yes, I think it may go in. 
It will never be seen, of course.' 

" ' Yes, but there may be other worms in it ; 
and these may increase and injure the ship.' 

" * No, I think not. To be sure, it is not worth 
much ; yet I do not wish to lose it. But, come, 
never mind the worm ; we have seen hut one ; — 
put it in.' 

" The stick was accordingly put in. The ship 
was finished, and, as she was launched off into 
the waters, all ready for the seas, she looked 
beautiful as the swan, when the breeze ruffles his 
white feathered bosom, as he sits on the waters. 
She went to sea, and, for a number of years, did 
well. But it was found, on a distant voyage, that 
she grew weak and rotten. Her timbers were 
found all eaten away by the worms. But the 
captain thought he would try to get her home. 
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He had a great, costly load of goods in the ship, 
such, as silks, crapes, and the like, and a great 
many people. On their way home, a storm 
gathered. The ship for a while climbed up the 
high waves, and then plunged down, creaking, 
and rolling finely. But she then sprang a leak. 
They had two pumps, and the men worked at 
them day and night ; but the water came in faster 
than they could pump it out. She filled with 
water ; and she went down under the dark blue 
waters of the ocean, with all the goods and all 
the people on board. Every one perished. Oh, 
how many wives, and mothers, and children, 
mourned over husbands, and ions, and fathers, 
for whose return they were waiting, and who 
never returned! And all, all this, probably, 
because that little stick of timber, with the worm 
in it, was put in, when the ship was built ! How 
much property, and how many lives, may be de- 
stroyed by a little worm ! And how much evil 
may a man do, when he does a small wrong, as 
that man did who put the wormy timber in the 
ship ! " 

Again, he says : " A little boy was playing one 
day just at the edge of the woods. His mother 
was gone ; and, though he knew it was wrong, 
yet he went into the house, and brought out some 
fire. He felt that it was wrong, but thought that 
nobody would ever know it. He played with the 
fire awhile, and it did no hurt. At length, the 
wind blew a spark into the woods, and the dry 
leaves caught — they blazed — the whole woods 
were on fire. On the fire went, kindled into a 
great flame, raging and burning all before it. For 
whole days, and even weeks, it roared and raged 
4# 
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without hurting anybody. But, one day, when 
the wind blew hard, it burned on faster and more 
awfully. And, as it swept through the forest, it 
passed by a small, new house, which a poor man 
had just built, almost in the middle of the forest, 
on some land which he had purchased. The 
man was gone away. * When at a great distance, 
he saw the fire, and hastened home as fast as 
possible. But, oh, what a sight ! Tbe woods 
were all burned black. Not a leaf was left. 
They looked like a funeral. His little house and 
barn were burned up, and, what was worse, his 
faithful wife and little child — all were burned up. 
On the spot where he left them happy, in the 
morning, nothing remained but a pile of smoking 
ashes. 

** All this, all this, because that little boy dis- 
obeyed his mother, and played with fire ! All 
this from one little spark of fire ! How much, 
how very much, may hang on little things ! " 

In pursuing the plan here recommended-, you 
will be greatly aided by selecting some of the most 
forcible or beautiful expressions of the Bible, and 
dwelling upon them till their meaning is fully 
comprehended. For instance, Solomon says: 
" My son, forget not my law ; but let thy heart 
keep my commandments : for length of days, and 
long life, and peace shall they add to thee. Let 
not mercy and truth forsake thee: bind them 
about thy neck ; write them upon the table of 
thy heart : so shalt thou find favor and good un- 
derstanding in the sight of God and man." These 
words set forth the duty and reward of obedience 
to the divine law. In explaining them, therefore, 
illustrate the nature of obedience ; and show that 
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it is the same as obedience to your rules ; that it 
is doing willingly and cheerfully whatever God 
commands. Illustrate, also, the reward, and show 
that virtue tends, not only to give true peace, but 
to prolong life, and secure the approval of God 
and man. 

Again. If you would show the danger of sin, 
refer to the judgments God has inflicted upon 
wicked men, cities and nations. The story of 
Belshazzar, Nebuchadnezzar, and the prodigal 
son, would furnish forcible illustrations. So 
would the destruction of Sodom, Gomorrah, Nin- 
eveh, Babylon, and Jerusalem. And so would 
the destruction of the hosts of Pharaoh, of the 
Idumeans, Philistines, and the Jews. 

Again. If you would show the kind care of 
God over man, and the riches of his wisdom and 
love, take the following beautiful language of the 
Saviour : " Behold the fowls of the air : for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns, yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better than they ? Which of , 
you by taking thought can add one cubit unto his 
stature ? And why take ye thought for raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? " 
— ^Matt. vii. 26 — 30. What figures could give to 
children a clearer idea of God*s watchful care, and 
his great love ? If his eye is ever upon the little 
sparrow, which he feeds and protects, wiU not his 
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eye be upon those made in his own image, and 
his hand ever be open to supply all their wantb ? ■ 
And if his riches are so great as to clothe the 
lilies of the field, that live only for a day, with a 
beauty far surpassing that of Solomon, when 
arrayed in the richest garments and most costly ^ 
pearls of the east, will he not clothe man, and 
supply all his wants ? 

Such, my dear friends, is the true method of 
teaching religion to your children. Pursue this, 
and you will not fail of securing their attention, 
and of enlisting their feelings in whatever you 
desire to, communicate. 

I am, affectionately, yours. 



LETTER VT. 

Sabbath schools auxiliaries to parental instruction — Bishop 
Eastbum's views — They begin their work at the proper 
time — Adapted to advance cKildren in religious knowledge 
— Places which children love — Necessary because many 
parents talce no pains to educate their children— Duty of 
ministers — Duty of parents. 

My dear Friends,- -In this letter I propose to 
lay before you the claims of Sabbath schoolau ' 
That it is a great work to give children a reli- 
gious education, is confirmed by the experience 
of all parents. In the performance of this work, 
you need all the assistance that can be obtained. 
Sabbath schools were instituted for the purpose 
of giving this needed assistance. Many, how- 
ever, seem to have mistaken their design. .Since 
their establishment, many parents have relin- 
quished all efforts to bring up their children in 
the way they should go. They have looked upon 
Sabbath schools as substitutes for parental instruc- 
tion, whereas they should look upon them as 
auxiliaries to that instruction. Bishop Eastburn, 
in his Primary Charge to the ministers of his 
diocese, has shown that Sabbath schools have 
superseded catechetical instruction by them, 
whereas they were designed to be aids to that 
instruction. What he says may be applied with 
^qual force to parents; for not a few seem to 
think, that as Sabbath schools were designed for 
the education of their children, they are absolved 
from all obligations to give them religious instruc- 
tion. The result is, that many children are not 
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SO well educated, as they were before Sabbath 
schools were established. I trust, my friends, you 
will never fall into this dangerous mistake. 

Having given what appeared an essential ^au^ 
tion, I will proceed to speak of the advantages of 
Sabbath schools. And I commence by observing 
that they begin their work at the proper time. 
We have already shown that the minds of chil- 
dren are easily impressed. The truth of this is 
seen in the perfect distinctness with which we 
recollect the scenes and instructions of early life, 
after age has benumbed the faculties and impaired 
the mind. All remember the events of youth, 
long after those of manhood have faded from the 
memory. All can retrace the beginnings of their 
journey, if not that part which has been more 
recently performed. How distinctly can we now 
see the " gate on which we swung, the brook in 
which we played, the pond on which we \ised to 
slide, the tree under whose shade we used to sit, 
the grove through which we used to walk," when 
we were children, while ten thousand events and 
scenes of mature years are all erased from the 
mind. If, therefore, we would have religion re- 
main with our children when they have grown 
up to manhood, govern their conduct when they 
mix in the cares of a busy world, and support 
their drooping spirits in the evening of their days, 
we must engrave it upon their hearts while they 
are young ; we must have their first impressions 
made by the gospel itself. Unless this be done, 
the power of religion will be curtailed, and its 
hold upon the affections uncertain. 

Again. We have seen that the minds of chil- 
dren are like the pliant wax, which can be 
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moulded into any shape desired ; and that if we 
would have them properly moulded, we must 
begin the work while they are still pliable, and 
before hardened by repeated impressions, and 
corrupted by unholy influences. This fact is 
recognized in all our day schools. Children are 
sent to these as soon as they are capable of learn- 
ing; and thete they are continued till they have 
completed their course of study. This is not 
wholly because their time is less valuable then, 
than after they have grown up, but because this 
is the time when they learn the easiest, the time 
when their faculties can be developed with the 
least labor, and the time when we can form the 
character as we desire. There is great truth in 
the illustration of the boy, who was asked why it 
was best to become Christians while young — " Be- 
cause," said he, " it is just like bending a little 
tree, it will grow just* as you bend it. But if we 
do not become Christians till we are old, it is like 
trying to bend a great tree — it wont bend." 

All go upon this principle. He that would 
rear his child to be " a man of blood, a terror to 
men," does it by making the very " playthings of 
the nursery to consist of drums, and plumes, and 
mimic guns, and the splendid glitter of the war- 
rior. He teaches him to lay his hand on the 
.. cannon, to shout at its r(^ar, and to have his soul 
speak through his sparkling eyes at the sight of 
the sword and the weapons of death. The son 
of Napoleon was walking his post as a sentinel, 
in the ranks, as a common soldier, at the age of 
seven years. And Hannibal made his son swear 
on the altars of his gods, at the age of twelve, 
that he would be the everlasting enemy of Rome." 
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Thus childhood is the time to begin the work of 
religious culture. Then there is the least oppo- 
sition to the genuine influence of Christianity ; 
then the soul is innocent, and open to the sacred 
instructions of God; then the love of sensual 
pleasure has not gained the ascendancy over the 
better feelings; then those evil habits are not 
formed, which are subdued with so much diffi- 
culty, that the change is compared to the Ethio- 
pian changing his skin,, and the leopard his spots ; 
and then all the powers of the soul are pliable and 
tender, and capable of being directed agreeably to 
the instryictions of Heaven. 

Again. Virtuous habits early formed are doubly 
valuable to those formed in after life. This 
will be evident, by considering that early habits 
become a part of our nature ; they regulate our 
whole life and conversation, and exercise an entire 
sway over the feelings and desires ; whereas, those 
formed after we have become immersed in busi- 
ness, or occupied in the pursuit of pleasure, exer- 
cise only a limited and occasional influence. It 
is hard to throw off sinful habits, to shut out from 
the mind evil associations to which we have long 
been accustomed, and reconstruct our whole sys- 
tem of action in business and morals. Those, 
therefore, who are early trained to religion, are 
more perfectly moulded and governed by it than 
those who embrace it after they have come to 
years of maturity. It mingles more in their daily 
employ, sweetens more their days of prosperity, 
and sheds a brighter light upon their path in sea- 
sons of adversity— it is more their hope, their 
guide, their all. 

Thus Sabbath schools begin the work of 
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training up children at the proper time, and there- 
fore demand your support. 

2. Sabbath schools are wisely adapted to 
advance children in religious knowledge. They 
are to religion what our common schools are to 
the ordinary branches of education. Now we 
should think a man poorly acquainted with human 
nature, who should maintain the inutility of our 
common schools, and contend that children would 
be better educated by private instruction at home. 
We should ask him whether all parents were 
qualified to teach their children ; whether all have 
time to devote to this purpose ; and whether the 
instructions received at school would interfere 
with any efforts which the parents might make. 
We should ask, too, if children are not creatures 
of imitation ; if they will not do willingly and 
cheerfully, what they see others doing; if their 
ambition is not awakened by the progress of those 
around them; and if they do not all love com- 
pany, not only in their amusements, but also in 
iheir studies. 

Consider now, how many influences are brought 
to bear upon their minds in the Sabbath school. 
Besides all the influence which one scholar exerts 
upon another, there is that of the teachers. Their 
piety and zeal and faithfulness work powerfully 
upon the tender mind, and give birth to aspira- 
tions and resolutions, which can hardly fail of 
rendering children all that the Gospel requires. 
We do not fully realize the power of example. 
Children almost instantly catch the manners and 
feelings of their superiors. How vast, then, is the 
benefit they will receive from the example of their 
teachers. But their example is not all. They 
5 
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can explain the gospel in that plain, familiar way, 
which will enable a child to understand its nature 
and appreciate its worth. They can *propound 
questions, which will awaken an interest, and 
learn the children to think and judge for them- 
selves. 

In this great work, the teachers are not alone. 
They have the presence and co-operation of the 
minister; the countenance and support of the 
church. Now, such a combined influence as this 
must arrest the attention of the most careless, and 
deeply impress their minds with a sense of the 
infinite value of religious instruction. 

Again. The library exerts an influence. Read- 
ing is one of the best means of mental and moral 
improvement. ' Indeed, how are we to obtain a 
" knowledge of history, of science, of art," and of 
God's word, without reading ? i It is important, 
then, that children acquire the habit of reading. 
Without it, we can hardly hope to see them " in- 
telligent, cultivated and exemplary.'* Well, every 
Sabbath school, furnished with a well-selected 
library, is certain to create a taste for books, and 
for books, too, which are profitable and instructive. 
All who have had any experience in these schools, 
know with what eagerness books are selected, 
and how faithfully they are read. What an 
influence, then, do they exert ! 

Again. The singing exerts an influence. ^" The 
soul seems formed for music. The savage can- 
not be found so barbarous as not to have some 
way by which to create musical sounds ; and the 
savage, who for the first time hears the notes of a 
well-regulated band, will crouch down upon the 
ground, entranced by notes so far exceeding any- 
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thing of which he has before conceived. The 
band, in passing through the street, will draw 
every family to the window; the flute, whose 
soft notes float over the still waters on the sum- 
mer's evening, will cause the Indian to lift the 
paddle from the water, and let his canoe drift 
noiselessly down the stream. And the proudest 
monarch on earth will kneel and weep during 
some of the strains of the mighty organ, and the 
choir, as they sing the Messiah. . 

" War has pressed music into its service, and 
made the heart leap, even upon the field of death, 
by the notes of the bugle, the trumpet and the 
clarion. The horse and the rider both feel its 
power, and by it rush into the ranks of death. 
The charge is made, and man is brought breast 
to breast under the united influence of music and 
the war-shout. What notes, deep, awful and 
spirit-stirring were those which rose over the field 
of Waterloo, as death rode through the ranks on 
a pale horse ! The roar of cannon, the groans 
of death, and the murderous shout of battle, are 
all softened down by music. 

" Pleasure has made music her waiting maid. 
The ball, the dance, the theatre, would all expire, 
were it not that music gives her constant presence, 
and pleads with a voice so sweet that the world 
cannot resist it.'"* 

Such is the power of music. What, then, must 
be its influence in the Sabbath school ? How is 
it possible for children to sing of God, and his 
grace, mercy and love ; of Jesus, his meekness, 
purity, compassion and death ; of the Gospel, its 

* Todd's Sabbath School Teacher. 
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doctrines, laws and precepts, its hopes, promises 
and joys, and not have their souls inspired with 
gratitude and praise ; and not catch the spirit of 
heaven ? O music, how many are thy charms ! 
how mighty thy influence in bringing the soul 
under the dominion of the Gospel ! 

Again. Prayer exerts an influence. All Chris- 
tians have acknowledged the power of prayer to 
sanctify the heart, and lift the affections to God ; 
to fasten the mind upon truth, and make us real- 
ize its importance ; ,to guard us from evil, and lead 
us on in duty, amid temptations, trials and diffi- 
culties. Its influence is the same upon children. 
It awakens within them serious reflections, im- 
presses upon their hearts an idea of the sacred- 
ness of religion, and opens their mind to a recep- 
tion of its holy truths. 

Such are some of the influences brought to 
bear upon children in the Sabbath school ; and 
in view of these who can deny that these institu- 
tions are wisely adapted to advance them in reli- 
gious knowledge ? * 

Suppose the regular ministrations of truth were 
abolished, how long would religion retain its 
present hold upon society, even allowing every 
possible effort were made for private religious 
instruction? How long would people continue 
to respect the doctrines and precepts of the Gos- 
pel? Sabbath schools are the same to children 
that public worship is to adults. Abolish these, 
and how long would our streets present that calm 
and quiet appearance, which they now wear on 
our holy days ? How long would our child rett 
continue to reverence the name of God, respect 
his law, and love his service ? 
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Admit that they would have as much instruc- 
tion as they now have, and then they would not 
be safe ; for it is not simply the instruction, — it is 
in part engaging in devotional exercises, asking 
the blessing of God, singing his praise, and feel- 
ing themselves to be in the presence of God, that 
awaken their attention, deepen their impressions, 
and aid them in the acquisition of knowledge. 

3. There is no place of purer enjoyment to 
children than the Sabbath school. 

When properly conducted ; when the singing 
is good, the prayers appropriate and devotional ; 
when the teachers are attentive and engaged, chil- 
dren wait with impatience for the Sabbath to 
return, and they go with a happy step to engage 
in exercises, which have captivated their affec- 
tions, and waked into action the best powers of 
their minds and hearts. 

Here we find one of the greatest excellences of 
Sabbath schools. They enlist the affections of 
children in religion ; they make it a pleasure to 
pursue religious studies. Thus they convey 
religion to the mind through a pleasant medium ; 
and, instead of being regarded as a task, as some- 
thing painful and uninviting, it is associated with 
all that is pleasing and delightful. Now this very 
circumstance is enough to justify all the labor and 
expense of these schools; for if the first im- 
pressions of religion are favorable, if children 
first see it arrayed in beauty, and smiling in love, 
they will gladly embrace it ; they will receive it 
as an agreeable companion, a wise counsellor, an 
unerring guide. 

One of the greatest errors of past times has 
been in the character in which religion has been 
6* 
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presented to the minds of children. Forgetting 
their age, their light and buoyant spirits, their 
fondness for what is sprightly and pleasant, people 
have dressed up religion in a dark and gloomy 
attire, and represented it as frowning upon every- 
thing which could be pleasing to a child. 

Ministers have been men of powdered wigs, 
austere dignity and repulsive sobriety ; they have 
spoken in sepulchral tones, with commanding airs 
and threatening frowns. Piety has had no con- 
nection with the kind affections, with humane 
feelings, with lively gratitude ; it has been some- 
thing foreign from love to each other, and from 
doing as we would be done by. If you can con- 
ceive of a man without love, kindness or affec- 
tion ; a kind of living, moving, breathing being, 
without heart or soul, — a man in shape, but a 
statue in coldness and hardness, — you will have 
some faint idea of the piety which has been urged 
upon children. 

Hence the dread which many children had of 
ministers. They were objects of terror — a child 
would tremble in their presence, as in that of 
some monster or ferocious animal; he had no 
more sympathy with them, than we have with a 
monk in his cell. Hence, too, children looked 
forward with dread to the Sabbath — it was to 
them a day of darkness and gloom, a day when 
the affections were chilled and frozen. And 
hence, too, the almost unconquerable aversion 
they had to religion — it was too cold, lifeless, 
stiff and unsocial — and they hated the mention 
of its name. 

Now Sabbath schools have done much to cure 
this evil ; for it has been seen, that they never 
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could be sustained and made to engage the atten- 
tion of children, except religion were made a 
thing more of life. Indeed, by studying the wants 
and feelings of children, religionists have seen 
the error into which they have fallen ; and have 
felt the necessity of suiting religious instruction 
to the cheerful and happy spirits of the young, 
and the utter folly of expecting in children the 
gpravity of age, or a fondness for the terrible, or 
anything kindred to a gloomy superstition. 

1 do not mean to say that all is yet right in this 
respect; but I thank God for the little reform 
which has been made ; and that the effort now 
is, not so much to make children look sad, and 
walk with a lengthened pace, as to make them 
love God, reverence his law, shun sin, and culti- 
vate kind, humane and holy feelings. 

With this reform has come another, through 
which we can see light and virtue shedding their 
richest blessings on the generations of men. Chil- 
dren are not, as formerly, forced to believe, and 
compelled to embrace, doctrines in which they 
can see neither reason, consistency nor utility; 
and compelled too without the liberty of asking 
for light upon the dark matters crowded upon 
them. The time was when this was the general 
method of teaching religion to all ; when it was 
damnation even to inquire ; when you must sit 
and patiently receive whatever your spiritual 
advisers were disposed to deal out, just as the 
helpless infant takes the medicine which the 
nurse administers. 

It is not strange that, in those times, there were 
bigotry and superstition, faith without reason or 
knowledge, and profession without charity or love, 
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But, thank Heaven, times are changing. Now 
religion is beginning to be taught as other things 
are. The mind is brought into exercise, it is led 
to reason and inquire for itself, and it goes on 
step by step in the science of divine things, as in 
other sciences. Thus the mind expands with 
the truths it receives, and a high and holy satis- 
faction is realized in studying their excellences, 
the proofs by which they are supported, and their 
pow;er to render us happy ; so that the path of 
knowledge is begirt with flowers, and leads 
through scenes of enchanting beauty. 

4. We shall see the utility of Sabbath schools 
by considering the small number df children who 
would be religiously educated at home. 

We have seen that the commands of the Bible 
are very explicit respecting the duties of parents 
to their children. Comparatively speaking, how- 
ever, but few come up to the spirit of these 
commands — few make what effort they should 
to train up their children in the way of duty. 

Look first at those parents who have taken 
upon themselves the vows of religion, and pub- 
licly professed to the world their faith in Jesus, 
and their love for his cause ; and what a small 
proportion pursue a regular course of religious 
instruction with their children ! Most of them 
may occasionally talk to them about divine things ; 
but few, very few, will be found, who do their 
duty with any tolerable degree of faithfulness. 

Again. Take that large portion of the com- 
munity, who, though quite punctual in their 
attendance upon church, do not call themselves 
practical Christians, and do not pretend to give 
any religious instruction to their children, who 
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do not even feel themselves qualified to engage 
in this work. I know it is a melancholy thought 
that there are thousands and thousands of such 
parents in community; hut such is the fact. 

Again. Consider another portion of commu- 
nity, who never attend church, who have no 
place of worship, who live in cold indifference on 
the subject of religion, or in a wilful, habitual and 
open violation of its sacred and holy laws. Our 
city is famed for its order and quietness ; for the 
regard paid by the people to the ordinances of the 
Gospel ; and yet, even here, not more than about 
one half of the people attend church. I am sorry 
to pain you with such a statement as this ; but I 
must have the truth in these matters, to make 
you see fully the necessity of Sabbath schools. 
And from what has been said, you see how few 
children would be trained up in the way of duty, 
if Sabbaih schools were abolished ; that in these 
is our only hope ; and that by these, the children 
of careless Christians, of nominal Christians, to- 
gether with those of the open enemies' of the 
cross, are to be instructed in the doctrines and 
duties of heaven, if instructed at all. 

How can we endure the thought of having such 
a countless multitude grow up in our midst, igno- 
rant of God and his law, of their duty and des- 
tination, with habits formed under the full do- 
minion of vice? Can we sit down with calm 
indifference, and know that the vast majority of 
those who are to compose society thirty years 
hence, are being trained up to profaneness. Sab- 
bath breaking, dissipation and a contempt of 
religion ? How are we called upon by these facts 
to be up and doing ; to multiply our nurseries of 
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piety, and to render them as perfect and efficient 
and interesting as possible. 

Suppose the children of sin should outnumber 
the children of virtue ; what would be the state 
of religion a few years hence ? You may say 
there is no danger of this ; but let our Sabbath 
schools go down, and this result would be almost 
certain. Therefore, my friends, if you wish to 
see children growing up in wisdom and virtue, be 
the friends, the advocates, the generous supporters 
of these schools of religion. 

Such, dear friends, are some of the consider- 
ations, which show the utility of Sabbath schools. 
To be thus useful, however, they must be of a 
right character, a high order. They must be 
conducted with Zealand firmness, punctuality and 
perseverance, and be deeply imbued with the 
spirit of Christ. 

To render a Sabbath school what it should be, 
it is necessary that the minister should give it his 
cordial support. He should advocate it in his 
parochial visits, and from the pulpit ; he should 
be often in the school, encouraging the teachers 
and scholars, giving advice, aiding in the devo- 
tional exercises, and consulting on the means 
necessary to advance the interests of the school ; 
he should meet with the teachers, take the lead 
in their meetings, and urge them to faithfulness 
and perseverance ; he should assist in selecting 
the library, and see that books of proper senti- 
ments are purchased. 

You, too, have a duty to perform. You should 
encourage the school by visiting it often, by 
appreciating the labors of the teachers, by giving 
gootl counsel to the children, by contributing 
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liberally and freely for its support. You must 
see that your children have their lessons well 
learned, their books carefully and attentively read, 
that they are at school in season* You must talk 
to them when they lie down, and when they rise 
up, when they walk by the way and when they 
sit in the house, respecting the importance of 
religion, and its inseparable connection with their 
happiness. 

You must see, also, that the teachers are per- 
sons of a religious character, firm believers in the 
Bible, ardent lovers of its doctrines and precepts ; 
free from all habits of profaneness, idleness and 
dissipation; free from lightness, giddiness and 
vanity ; that they have a fondness for studying 
the Bible and religious books, and are capable of 
giving instruction; that they have faithfulness 
and perseverance to go on, amid discouragements 
and difficulties, to look after the wandering and 
the indolent ; that they have love and kindness 
to win the affections of children, and enlist all 
their sympathies in favor of the school. 

Do your duty in these respects, and you will 
find the Sabbath school an aid of incomparable 
worth, in the education of your children. 

In great love, I am yours. 



LETTER VII. 

Family worship — Its true character — The writer's experience 
— ^bbath — The error of some in keeping it — Chilaren in a 
two-fold bondage — The way to keep the Sabbath — The 
way to make children love it — Different ideas of religion 
— True religion — The pleasures of sin— The pleasures of 
religion. 

My dear Friends, — In every well-regulated 
Christian family, having a right apprehension of 
duty, there are religious services, consisting of 
prayer and reading the Bible. Too high an esti- 
mate cannot be placed upon these services. They 
not only serve to impress upon the minds of chil- 
dren a deep reverence for God and his Word, but 
to render them familiar with its teachings, form 
devotional habits, and cultivate religious feelings. 
I fear, however, that, in many families, these 
exercises exert an injurious influence. When a 
youth, it was my lot to reside, for a season, in a 
family, where worship was very improperly con- 
ducted, and I shall never forget the dread of it 
which I had. A long chapter from the Bible was 
read in an affected tone of solemnity. Then fol- 
lowed a prayer, in the same tone, occupying from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. The same prayer was 
offered night and morning, week after week, and 
month after month. The effect on my own heart 
was decidedly bad ; I acquired a strong dislike to 
family worship, and looked upon it as tiresome in 
the extreme. I wondered why praying people 
need to draw such deep sighs, wear such an 
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expression of sadness, appear so stifif and un- 
natural ; and why the^ greatest of all blessings 
should make people so gloomy ; and what advan- 
tage could be derived from exercises so tedious. 
This effect was not owing to any peculiar de- 
pravity of heart ; for I found that all my mates 
had the same aversion to the worship, which I 
had. Besides, when removed to a family where . 
the worship was properly conducted, I immedi- 
ately became interested, and found it pleasant in 
the highest degree. The Bible was read in a 
natural tone, and prayer offered as though ad- 
dressed to a good being. I had not been long in 
that family before religion wore a new aspect, and 
was clothed in an attractive garb. I thought it 
not only prevented people from doing wrong, but 
made them more kind, clothed their countenances 
with an expression of tenderness, and rendered 
them peculiarly agreeable in their manners. 

Let me caution you, my friends, against the 
error here described. Do not give your children 
the impression that religion renders its possessors 
sad. Remember, there is a wide difference be- 
tween sobriety and sadness, between devotion, and 
gloom. Let them see that you can read the 
Bible, and reverence it as a divine book, without 
speaking in sepulchral tones, or becoming austere 
in your manners. Let them see, too, that prayer 
is the language of earnest supplication, addressed 
to a Being whose ear is ever open to the petitions 
of his children, and who is ever waiting to give 
them answers of peace. Then they will love the 
domestic altar, and see the leaves of the family 
Bible unfolded with emotions of pleasure. There 
will be something in the worship you pay, suited 
6 
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to their young and warm hearts, their fresh and 
ardent affections. 

There is another common mistake upon which 
I must speak. Many err, in regard to keeping 
the Sabbath. Though they appear natural during 
the week, on this day they appear entirely un- 
natural. They have a Sunday countenance, a 
Sunday tone of voice, a Sunday gait ; and they 
vainly attempt to make their children imitate that 
countenance, voice and gait. Hence the dread 
with which their children look forward to the day 
— it is long, dull, and wearying. It is to them 
a day of imprisonment, when they are not only 
confined to narrow limits, but when an arbitrary 
restriction is placed upon their light and buoyant 
spirits. Now, can we suppose that this two-fold 
bondage is essential to have the day properly 
kept by the young? Why, all who know any- 
thing of children, must know, that, when thus 
enslaved, they resist all the influences the day is 
calculated to exert, and have no feelings in con- 
sonance with its true object. If they read, it is 
from compulsion ; if they remain quiet, it is be- 
cause they are in chains. They have no sympa- 
thy with such a Sabbath as tney are made to 
keep. 

Do not misunderstand me. I believe the Sab- 
bath is a sacred day, and should be kept holy. I 
believe that no unnecessary work should be done 
upon this day, and no vain amusements engage 
the attention of the old or young. I believe that 
none but moral, religious books should be read 
upon it; that it should not be devoted to riding, 
walking, or visiting. It is a day which God has 
set apart for himself, and whict he requires us to 
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spend in rest and worship. Bitter, then, must be 
the portion of those parents, who allow their chil- 
dren to spend it in idle amusements, or in wan- 
deringr from place to place. 

But, in avoiding such a desecration of the day, 
you need not run to an opposite extreme, and 
teach your children that it is wrong to smile, or 
speak in a natural tone, or walk with a natural 
gait, on this day. Let it be opened with reading 
the Bible, and with prayer. Let it be devoted to 
religious conversation, the reading of useful books, 
attendance upon Sabbath school and church. 
Seek to interest your children, and give them 
something to occupy their time, and they will love 
the Sabbjgh. They will love its holy quiet ; its 
pleasing duties ; its sacred services. I know 
many families of children, who look forward to 
Sunday with delight, and regret when it is ended. 
On this day they have the company of their 
parents ; they sit with them, and hear them read 
and converse ; they go with them lo the sanc- 
tuary, and they are constantly occupied in what 
is calculated to instruct, interest, and make them 
happy. 

What has been said on domestic worship and 
the Sabbath, will enable you to understand my 
views of religion. Nothing is so attractive, and 
yet, as often described, nothing is so repulsive. 
The religion of some is cold and formal, and has 
no heart. Its prayers are mere lip-service, and 
not the pleadings of the soul. Its praises are 
heartless words of honor, and not the leapings 
forth of the spirit in the language of thanksgiving. 
Its love is narrow, and confined to those of one 
party, and not a broad, generous affection, em- 
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bracing all men. The religion of others is sour 
and unfeeling, always murmuring and complain- 
ing and denouncing. The religion of others is 
rash, headstrong and inconsiderate, sweeping over 
the land like a tornado, and uprooting all that is 
fair, lovely and orderly, and dividing and distract- 
ing families. In these religions there is nothing 
of Christianity. According to all the inspired 
writers, true religion is cheerful, social and kind, 
and calculated to render its possessors happy. 
Solomon says : " Happy is the mail that findeth 
wisdom, and the man that getteth understanding. 
For the merchandise of it is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold. She is more precious than rubies ; and all 
the things thou canst desire are not to be com- 
pared unto her. Length of days is in her right 
hand ; and in her left hand riches and honor. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. She is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold upon her ; and happy is every one 
that retaineth her." — Prov. iii. 13 — 18. David 
also says : " The law of the Lord is perfect, con- 
verting the soul : the testimony of the Lord is 
sure, making wise the simple. The statutes of 
the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart : the com-* 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the 
eyes. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring* 
forever : the judgments of the Lord are true and 
k righteous altogether. More to be desired are 
they than gold, yea, than much fine gold : sweeter 
also than honey and the honey -comb. Moreover, 
by them is thy servant warned : and in keeping 
of them there is greq,t reward." — Ps. xix. 7 — 11. 
Such is true religion — it is the chief good of 
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earth, without which all other hlessings are of 
little value. Though suited to those of all ages, 
it is especially suited to the young. It speaks to 
them in the voice of love, and offers to guide 
them in the path of peace and security. It can 
be the companion, not only of the sorrowful and 
weary, but of youth entering upon their journey 
with all their high hopes and fond expectations. 
Though it calls them to practise self-denial, it 
prohibits nothing that could possibly promote 
their happiness. It denies them pleasures, but 
only such as would end in sorrow. 

How different from sin. That has pleasures. 
He that spends his Sabbaths in riding and drink- 
ing, experiences pleasure, but it is a pleasure 
which ends in ruin. He that gambles has plea- 
sure. He has companions, whose society is 
agreeable and fascinating ; but then his coursfe 
will as certainly end in misery, as effect will fol- 
low cause. The tippler has pleasure. The in- 
toxicating draught is pleasant to the taste, and 
creates, for a season, delightful and pleasing sen- 
sations ; but, yet, night is not more sure to follow 
day, than pain to follow indulgence in evils like 
these. Such are the pleasures which religion 
denies — pleasures which end in bitterness and 
death. Hence it forbids every species of intem- 
perance, every. kind of fraud, and all violations of 
those laws designed for the order and virtue of 
community. 

But there are many, very many, pleasures 
which it allows. Not only does it allow them, 
but it encourages them, and reckons indulgence 
in them as a virtue. How many are the innocent 
pleasures of life ! Look at a truly Christian 
6* 
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family. The husband and wife, kind and faith- 
ful, are happy in each other's society, happy in 
the discharge of their respective duties, and happy 
in the enjoyment of the mercies which a bountiful 
Providence bestows upon them. Surrounded by 
a group of sportive children, they mingle together 
their songs of thanksgiving, and make their home 
resound with the music of gladness. Look also 
at that Christian circle, composed of those who 
have met for an evening's social converse; for 
an interchange of the kind sympathies of their 
hearts, and to forget, in the flow of good feeling, 
the trials and afflictions of life. 

Indeed, the innocent pleasures of life are nu- 
merous. God has made us for enjoyment ; and 
has opened to us so many sources, and provided 
so many means, that we have no necessity of 
sitting down in sorrow, or of confining ourselves 
to one source of happiness. Nature, with its 
wide fields of interest, is always spread out before 
us, inviting us to roam amid its flowers, to sail 
upon its winding rivers and enchanting lakes, to 
visit its wonders, and gaze upon its varied scenes 
of beauty, to walk amid its works of strength and 
greatness, listen to its countless songsters, and 
feast upon its inexhaustible riches. Art, with all 
its improvements, invites us to look upon its 
dwellings of grandeur, its monuments of strength, 
its palaces of wealth, and its finished works of 
taste, that speak of talent, beauty and innocence, 
and preserve to us the friends which we love, 
even after torn from us by death. Science, too, 
steps forward, and opens her stores of riches 
and interest, and delights us with those various 
principles which can be brought into use in every 
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department of life. Music and poetry and learn- 
ing have a power to bless every condition and 
class in society, and open to the mind and heart 
cpuntless sources of bliss. 

x^Thus there is no end to the innocent pleasures 
oNife ; and religion, instead of prohibiting these, 
encourages them, gives man a heart to enjoy 
them, and teaches him to be grateful to God for 
such a rich provision. It is the pure in heart, the 
truly religious, that have the most enjoyment from 
nature, art, science, poetry, music and learning. 
It is the true Christian that experiences the most 
happiness in the domestic circle, and in social 
life. Therefore, religion is a source of the high- 
est and purest pleasure enjoyed by human beings. 
It is to the soul what honey and the honey-comb 
are to the taste. 

If, my dear friends, you always present religion 
in this light, your children will find no difficulty 
in discovering the excellency of what you urge 
them to receive. They will'see that it is a lamp 
to their feet, and a light to their path ; that its 
requisitions are all reasonable ; its spirit is holy ; 
its end peace. They will see its fitness to them, 
and yield their hearts, without opposition, to its 
controlling and guiding p^er. In no other way 
can you hope for succesSjX^ 

I am yours, in friendship. 



LETTER VIII. 

Home should be made pleasant — Children should ha^e amuse- 
ments — Parents should select those that are innocent — 
Children should not be permitted to spend their evenings 
in the streets— Should be kept from vicious company^ 
Reading— The habit should be early formed— The pleasure 
it gives — Its moral advantages— Information acquired — 
Children should reflect upon what they read — Care in the 
selection of books — The Bible. 

My dear Friends, — To make home pleasant 
Jo your children, shouldh be an object of ^special 
solicitude. Naturally active and gay, they can- 
not be expected to sit down in quietness like the 
aged, and devote themselves to sober reflection. 
They must have something to occupy their time, 
and be kept constantly interested by work, study, 
or amusement. Those are ignorant of children, 
who compel them to put on the gravity of age, 
make them restrain their merry laugh, and forego 
their pleasing sports. Buoyant hearts and flow- 
ing spirits are characteristics of the young, and 
those parents who, by a stern authority, prevent 
their children from following these innocent im- 
pulses of their natures, must not complain if their 
moral beauties have but an imperfect develop- 
ment. The tender flower will not bud and blos- 
som, and send forth its sweet fragrance, without 
the influence of the genial sun and the refresh- 
ing dew and rain. Damp not, then, your chil- 
dren's warm hearts by coldness and austerity ; 
frown not upon their guiltless amusements ; hut 
let them sing and play and feel that they are free^ 
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Let them have their toys, and curiosities, and plea- 
sure hours ; and, instead of looking with coldness 
upon their childish ways, sing and rejoice with 
them. By this course you will not only render 
them happy, but so guide them in the choice of 
their amusements, as to make them select only 
those that are innocent. They will feel, too, that 
they need not leave home in order to have enjoy- 
ment, and that their holiest pleasures are to be 
found there. 

A pleasant home J? indispensable to the moral 
training of children. They will have amuse- 
ments, and, if they cannot obtain them at home, 
they will seek them in other places. Here is the 
reason why so many of the young daily steal 
from the presence of their parents, to mingle with 
children running in the streets. In cities and 
large towns more are corrupted, in this way, than 
any other. Even small children, of good families, 
can be constantly seen, in every populous place, 
mingling with the worst of characters. " I won- 
der,'' said a mother to her faithful minister, not 
long since, " where my children learn so much 
vulgarity and profaneness. They hear nothing 
of them at home. Not only my eldest are thus 
guilty, but even my prattling boy." The minis- 
ter asked with whom her children associated. 
The reply was, she did not know; they were 
always, when not at school, playing in the streets. 
Her« was the difficulty. Her children were 
allowed to mingle with the idle and wicked, and 
they were necessarily corrupted ; and, while they 
had such companions, all efforts to train them for 
God were fruitless. How true, then, is the lan- 
guage of Solomon : '' He that walketh with wise 
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men shall be wise; but a companion of fools 
shall be destroyed.'^ How truly does Paul say : 
" Be not deceived ; evil communications corrupt 
good manners." By all means, then, parents, 
keep your children from bad associates. Suffer 
them not, on any consideration, to go with those 
who honor not their father and mother, and regard 
not the laws of God. Do not be tempted to 
depart from what you know is the path of duty, 
because you fear to give offence to your neighbors 
or friends ; for you had better, a thousand times, 
offend them in the discharge of duty, than to suf- 
fer your children to be led into sin. Neither be 
tempted to let your children go with the wicked, 
because they belong to the rich families ; for the 
path of ruin will be just as dark and wretched, if 
led astray by the children of the rich, as if led 
astray by the children of the poor. Select, then, 
those with whom your children shall mingle. In- 
vite them to your house ; and if you have no 
quiet plat where they can play without intrusion 
from the evil, appropriate a room in your own 
dwelling for their use. 

When your sons become ten or twelve years 
of age, they will ask the privilege of spending 
some of their evenings from home. Such requests 
should never be granted, if they desire to play in 
the streets of a city or a large town. More 
youth are ruined by such indulgences than in 
any other way. The darkness of the night serves 
to throw off restraint, and embolden them to the 
commission of acts from which they would shrink 
in the light of day. Besides, they have opportu- 
nities for wrong which are afforded at no other 
time. There is also less probability of their being 
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detected. Parents, then, might, with almost as 
much propriety, take and lead their sons t6 ruin, 
as to give them the indulgence of which we 
speak. I know a family of four sons, two of 
which are virtuous, and two profligate. The vir- 
tuous ones were denied this indulgence, the 
others had their evenings at their own control. 

Let me not be understood to teach that your 
sons should never, at this age, be permitted to 
spend an evening from home. There are reli- 
gious and literary lectures, which it may be im- 
portant they should attend, and they may have 
friends whom it is proper they should visit. But 
when they go, know where they go, and who 
they are with ; and never allow them to remain 
late. 

I have spoken of amusements at home. Chil- 
dren should have something besides these to en- 
gage their attention. All play soon becomes tire- 
some, and renders them impatient and fretful. It 
is important, therefore, if you look only to their 
present happiness, that they should have books to 
read. I know many children, not over seven 
years of age, that will sit for hours, and read a 
juvenile book with fixed attention. They love 
reading, and they love to converse upon what 
they read. Such children are seldom impatient 
and restless ; give them a good book, and they 
are happy. 

It is no difficult matter to awaken this love of 
reading in the minds of the young. Many 
parents, I know, have a different impression, and 
often regret that their children have what appears 
to be a natural dislike to books. But, in most 
cases, the fault is entirely with the parents. They 
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do not furnish the right kind of books ; they do 
not seek to interest their children ; they do not 
call attention to what is read, and make it a topic 
of conversation ; they do not themselves love to 
read. 

But the pleasure derived from reading, is not 

the only advantage. Those who have acquired 

a taste for it, have a safeguard against numerous 

temptations. They love their book far better than 

. the company of the idle and wayward, and prefer 

^ to trace, in the pages of an interesting volume, 

th^. steps of some worthy youth, than to waste 

u^ * their hours in unnecessary pastime. 

* Nor is this all. A child can read no good book 
^ ' Iw^out being morally benefitted. ' A story con- 
" ^ trasting a virtuous child with a vicious one, deep- 

en^ religious impressions, awakens a strong love 
m the course of the one, and a determined dis- 
]^e to the course of the other. It shows that 
"Obedience is safety and happiness ; disobedience, 
insecurity and misery ; that the one is rewarded 
with the favor of God, and the other punished 
with his displeasure. Who can estimate the 
amount of moral influence exerted upon those 
children who read with attention the various 
juvenile works that have been written by the 
wise and good ? They illustrate, in a manner 
suited to the young mind, all essential truth, and 
all the precepts of the Gospel ; and give a clear 
conception of the whole Christian scheme. 

But these are not all the advantages. Those 
who early form the habit of reading, will, long 
before they reach the meridian of life, be thor- 
oughly informed on all the great subjects of 
human interest. They will be acquainted with 
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history, ancient and modern, sacred and profane ; 
with the best works on theology, the various 
sciences, and with the writings of the master poets. 
Thus they will be able to converse on all topic? 
that may be introduced in any circle, and be fur- 
nished with knowledge that shall fit them for all 
stations they may be called to occupy. With 
minds thus enriched, how great will be their in- 
fluence, how judicious their course, how vast their 
amount of enjoyment. 

In order, however, to derive this benefit from 
reading, their minds must be active. Many peruse 
books without obtaining a single idea> Their 
eyes run along over the pages, but tneir minds 
are wandering, or, if not wandering, altogether 
inattentive. It has been well said, that the legiti- 
mate design of reading is, not to supersede, but to 
assist reflection ; not to put the faculties to sleep, 
but to brighten them by active exercise. Let it, 
therefore, be one of your first efforts to teach 
your children to reflect upon what they read. You 
will find no difficulty in doing this, if you require 
them to give an account of the books perused, 
and make them topics of conversation. 

Great care should be exercised in the choice of 
books. Works of immoral tendency often find 
their way into juvenile libraries. The libraries 
of Sabbath schools are not always free from them. 
They are not in all cases selected by the pastors 
of churches, or persons of experience and age, but 
often by young persons who have not the requi- 
site qualifications for the difficult task. Besides, 
when the libraries are selected by those best fitted 
for such a duty, it is not certain that the books 
will all be of the right kind ; for it would be a 
7 
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great labor to read through each book. All, 
therefore, in selecting a library, must be guided 
principally by the titles of books, the subjects they 
discuss, the reputation of the works, the opinions 
of those who have read them, or the characters 
and views of the authors. A bad book has a 
most poisonous influence. It fills the mind with 
false sentiments, weakens virtuous resolutions, 
and effaces good impressions. Be particular, 
therefore, in regard to what your children read. 

It is a matter of great surprise that so few 
parents provide their children with Bibles. A 
Bible should be one of the first books given them. 
Each child should have oiie, and be required to 
read it daily. In the family devotions, it is an 
excellent plan, to let the children read the Scrip- 
tures. In some families, those old enough take 
torns in reading them; in others, each reads a 
verse in rotation. Both plans are good, and well 
calculated to secure attention. Whether you 
adopt these or not, give to each of your children 
a Bible, and require them to peruse a portion of it 
daily. 

•Yours truly. 



LETTER IX. 



parental discipline — The differences in children require difier- 
ent modes of treatment — We should study their characters — 
We should learn to govern ourselves — We should avoid all 
partiality — We should govern by love — Should avoid being 
fretful — Should avoid undue severity — Should never pur- 
chase obedience — Should be firm, decided and uniform — 
Should never reward children for crying and teasing — 
Should never deceive them — Quotations from Dick and 
Abbott. 

My dear Friends, — In this letter, I shall ask 
your attention to parental discipline. This is a 
duty of such peculiar importance, that I approach 
its (Consideration with great diffidence. I fear 
that I shall not do it justice. Besides, in arrang- 
ing my thoughts upon't^is duty, I have heen 
deeply impressed with a sense of the. difficulties 
attending its performance. Children are not all 
constituted alike. Some are yielciing, others 
stubborn ; some patient, others hasty ; spme pe- 
culiarly amiable, others selfish, ill-tempered and 
contentious. All these differences are not unfre- 
quently seen in one family. Rules, therefore, 
adapted to one child may be wholly unsuited to 
another. A course of treatment, ^[hich would be 
the best for one, might be the worst for another. 
For this reason I shall not attempt to point out 
every course you must take, in order to suit your 
discipline to the various dispositions with which 
you may have to deal. Such a work would re- 
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quire me to give as many rules as the Chinese 
have in regard to manners. One of their trea- 
tises on this subject contains no less than three 
thousand. All, therefore, that I can do, will be 
to state some general principles for your guidance. 
But, before doing this, I wish to observe, that, in 
order to govern your children properly, you must 
carefully study their characters. Make your- 
selves fully acquainted with them ; ascertain all 
their peculiarities, and watch, attentively, the un- 
foldings of their intellectual and moral natures. 
The wisest rulers are those who know their sub- 
jects the best, and suit their government the most 
perfectly to their character and wants. Those 
parents who do not understand their children, may 
defeat what they wish to accomplish, and increase 
the evil which they wish to correct, just as does 
the physician, who, ignorant of the disease under 
which his patient is suffering, gives a prescription 
calculated to render it more malignant. 

Again. * Before you can govern others, you 
must learn to govern yourselves. He that has no 
rule over his own spirit is wholly incapable of 
ruling children. A command should never be 
given in anger; neither should a punishment 
ever be inflicted while under the dominion of this 
passion. All commands should be reasonable ; 
but an angry man has no reason. All punish- 
ment should be just ; but the person boiling with 
rage has no sense of justice. Besides, children 
can have no respect for a command given in 
anger. Instead of regarding it as an expression 
of the wisdom, judgment and goodness of their 
parent, they regard it as the mere ebullition of a 
bad passion. A punishment inflicted in anger 
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provokes anger instead of reforming the charac- 
ter; for, though it he just, the temper in which it 
is inflicted will render its effect had. That parent 
who strikes a blow in anger, not only weakens 
his authority, hut hardens the heart and sours the 
temper of the child on which it is inflicted. Be 
careful, then, that you have entire government 
over yourselves. Weigh well every command 
you give, and every rule you establish. When 
necessity requires the infliction of a punishment, 
let your child see that you are calm, collected, 
and seeking his good ; and that nothing but an 
imperious sense of duty could induce you to cor- 
rect him. 

Again. Let me caution you against partiality. . 
The evil effects of this are very great. It renders 
the favorites conceited, overbearing, and haughty, 
and the slighted ones envious and hitter. How 
fully were envy and bitterness exhibited by the 
brethren of Joseph. They saw that he was a 
favorite with their father ; and that he would do 
for him wha^t he would not do for them. It does 
not appear that he treated them unkindly ; they 
make no such complaint ; all we gather from the 
sacred bistorts that Joseph was a favorite child, 
and that he hact made for him, in consequence of 
bis father's fond affection, a coat of many colors. 
This alienated their affections from him, and, 
together with the dreams he related, made them 
seek his ruin. Guard then, my friends, against 
this evil. Treat all your children alike. Bestow 
no marks of regard upon one. Which you with- 
hold from another. If one has favors above ano- 
ther, let it be in consequence of ill-health, or age, 
oj superior merit. Never show a favor to Qn§ 
7# 
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vhich vou withhold from the rest, without giving 
a satisractory reason for so doing. 

Having offered these preliminary remarks, I 
will proceed to state some general rules for your 
guidance in the government of your children. 
' 1. Bring into exercise as much as' possible 
their kind affections. These/ we have already 
said, are developed much earlier than the reason 
and judgment. In this arrangement, God has a 
wise design ;' and it is strange that any parent, 
of the least discernment, should fail to discover 
that design. How clearly does the arrangement * 
show that the kind affections of your children 
should be rendered active, and that this should 
receive your fiist attention, in your attempts to 
govern them. * When under the influence of 
these, they are predisposed to comply with your 
wishes; it gives them pain to iAcur your dis- 
pleasure ; they love obedience, and experience a 
great satisfaction in rendering it. But when 
these affections are inactive, and an ill feeling 
predominates, obedience, if secured, must be 
secured by terror. With some, terror is a great 
instrument. Many children are almost exclu- 
sivelj;^ovemed by it. They are driven by a rod 
of iron, just as the heartless task-master drives a 
slave. They may be scrupulously exact in obey- 
ing, and tremble for fear some duty will be 
omitted ; but it will not be in consequence of any 
true regard for the authority over them, or any 
love for the service rendered ; it will be wholly 
in consequence of the bodily suffering that will be 
inflicted as a punishment for their neglect. Such 
children are mere automatons, forced by terror to 
give an outward obedience to those they neither 
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esteem nor respect ; and while their feet, hands 
and lips obey, their souls are filled with a spirit 
of rebellion. An obedience like this is entirely- 
valueless; it is not a triumph of virtue; but a 
mere triumph of brute force. Seek, then, for an 
influence over your children, through the agency 
of their kind anections. 

To govern in this way, you must not be fretful. 
It is exceedingly discouraging to a child to hear 
perpetually the voice of complaint. Many chil- 
dren are really objects of pity. They have to 
endure, constantly, the ill-nature of a fractious, 
snleeny parent, who, though weary of everything 
else, never becomes weary of fretting. When I 
consider how extensive is the evil of which I 
speak, I wonder that more children are not 
ruined. Poor l^hings ! had they not a large share 
of patience and good nature, they would become 
discouraged and resign themselves in despair to 
their miserable fate. The very tone in which 
such parents speak is sufficiently annoying to 
irritate the most amiable and forbearing children. 
We are not surprised that they have no govern- 
ment. All the influence they exert tends either 
to discourage or irritate. 

You must also avoid undue severity. ^ I am far 
from thinking that all children can be governed 
without being punished. Persuasion will not 
always prove successful. They are sometimes 
refractory, and can be brought to obey only by a 
coercive measure. But, tlmugh you cannot dis- 
pense with punishments e^irely, they should be 
as seldom as possible. I do not say that every 
child must be punished with a rod, or that every 
parent must use a rod, or that any parent need 
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have a rod in daily use. I have thought that, 
among persons who use one, those use it with the 
most effect who use it the most seldom. But, 
when you punish, guard strictly against improper 
severity. The plea that your child is very stub- 
born, will be no justification of such severity. I 
have heard of parents compelling their children, 
in the long days of summer, to go without food 
from morning till night. I have heard of others 
who would lacerate their skin with a rod, or 
bruise the body with some large weapon. Such 
barbarities are horrible, and tend to increase the 
evil they are designed to correct. I have known 
amiable children rendered stubborn and unfeeling 
in this way. The truth is, such punishments 
tend to arouse the bad passions of our nature, and 
make us hostile to what is good and proper. 
Punish in love, as does the infinite God, and you 
will not punish with too much severity. > 

Let me not, in speaking against undQe severity, 
be understood to mean that you should ever yield 
to your child in a struggle for the mastery ; for if 
it conquers once, it will be more determined to 
conquer again. Subdue your child, therefore, if 
you undertake, even though you have to reason 
and persuade and correct it for many successive 
hours. While you guard against cruelty, let 
your child see that you are unyielding, and that 
you are so because principle and duty require it. 
Let it see, too, that you will continue the 
contest until your object is secured, and that 
nothing else will be done until that is accom- 
plished. 

But to gain your end, use no deception, resort 
to no mancBuvring. Triumph faiyly, qx be de- 
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feated. A victory gained by any species of fraud 
is worse than defeat. 

It will be equally bad if an attempt is made to 
give the impression that you think the conquest 
has been gained, when you know the stubborn 
heart has not begun to yield. Children have too 
much discernment to be deceived in that way. 
Such a course, therefore, will not only render 
them more obstinate, but add deception to their 
obstinacy. Do not buy the conquest you wish 
by offering your child a present, or promising it 
some indulgence. Make it submit, because sub- 
mission is right and essential to its moral cul- 
ture, and not for the purpose of gratifying some 
fond desire. The child thus subdued, really 
gains the victory. He has not learned to respect 
your authority ; he has learned only to do as you 
wish, if you will compensate him by granting 
such an indulgence as he requires. Thus you 
submit, and not your child. 

.2. In the discipline of your children be uni- 
form, firm and decided. Let them understand 
that your rules are imperative, and that whatever 
you require must be done. Hold the reins of 
government with a steady hand. Do not relax 
them one day, and draw them tightly the next. 
Let your government be every day alike. By 
pursuing this course, you will find no difficulty 
in securing a perfect obedience. But if you are 
not uniform ; if you are sometimes firm and de- 
cided, and at other times yielding and undecided, 
your children will not know whether they must 
obey or not, and they will refuse as long as they 
have any hope of having their own wills. It is 
better to give no command than to give one, and 
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let it be trampled into the dust. It is also better 
to-^^rant a child's request, when first made, than 
to refuse, and then grant it, in order to hush its 
cries. Those who do this, reward their children 
for crying. This is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing incident. 

. *A little girl had received permission from her 
mother to take a walk. Her younger sisters 
desired to accompany her, biU were told they 
could not. The youngest immediately com- 
menced crying. The mother began to scold and 
threaten ; out the child kept on. At length, the 
mother said, " Stop that noise, or you sha'n't go 
a step." The noise instantly ceased, and the 
tears were all wiped away, when the mother 
passionately exclaimed, "There, go along now, 
and if you cry again, I '11 keep you in the house 
all summer." 

When they reached the entry, they waited to 
see whether their sister would gain permission to 
accompany them. She teased and begged ; but 
the mother said no. Discouraged, she followed 
into the entry, when the eldest one was heard to 
say, " Why don't you bawl, Mary ? " Immedi- 
ately the llawling commenced, and continued to 
grow louder and louder, till she gained the desired 
permission. 

Children are taught to tease in the same way 
they are taught to cry. They are paid for teas- 
ing. They ask for what they desire, but obtain 
no answer. They ask again and again. At 
length, wearied with hearing the cry, mother — 
mother — mother, she bids her child to keep still, 
for she has no time to attend to its wants. The 
cry, however, is continued — ^mother — ^mother, &c. 
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Having played the game times almost without 
number, the .child keeps teasing, till the nvtther 
answers, and grants his request. What a sname 
thus to ruin children ! How much better to 
answer when first addressed, than to be teased in 
this manner. If busy, command the child to wait 
till you can attend to him. It would be far better, 
however, if possible, to give immediate attention . 
to his request. At any rate, never change your 
determination because your child has teased you ; 
for if he succeeds once in that way, he will be 
certain to try again. Remember, then, if your 
children are teasing about you, it is because you 
have paid them for teasing. You mustjherefore, 
be decided, if you would be obeyed. Let your 
rules be unalterable, and then, when made known 
to your children, their minds will be at rest. 

3. Never deceive your children. This is a 
rule of vast importance ; and yet it is frequently 
disregarded by persons who profess to be Chris- 
tians. How often do parents seek to secure 
obedience by the agency of imaginary evils. " If 
you play in meeting," said a mother to her little 
son, " the minister will put you into his dark 
hole, where he keeps all bad boys." This terri- 
fied the little fellow for awhile, but, when he 
learned that he had been deceived, he saw that 
he could not depend upon his mother's word. He 
very naturally, therefore, replied, when told, th^t, 
if wicked, (xod would punish him, — "No he 
won^'t, mother. You said the minister had a dark 
hole for bad boys, and he had n't. I don't be- 
lieve, therefore, that God will punish me if I do 
wrong." Never seek to make your children 
obedient by describing evils which nave no exist- 
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ence. Never tell them of an old man in the 
jcellar, or of hears in the woods. Tell them the 
truth at all times ; and then, when you describe 
an evil, they will believe what you say, and seek 
to avoid it. 

There is another common error. Dick thus 
describes it. " How common," he says, " it is for 
a mother to cajole a child into obedience by prom- 
ising him an article or a gratuity which she has 
no intention of bestowing, or which, perhaps, it is 
out of her power to bestow ! She is about to take 
a walk, or to pay a visit, and little Tom wishes 
to go along with her. This proposal his mother 
thinks proper to refuse. Tom begins a crying, 
and attempts to assail his mother by his tears. 
She tries to cajole him, by telling him she will 
bring home to him apples and oranges, a little 
coach and four, a fiddle, a drum, or a fine new 
jacket. Little Tom, perhaps, is somewhat ap- 
peased by such flattering promises. His mother 
leaves home, pays her visit and returns, but for- 
gets her promises, as she never intended to fulfil 
them. The same thing is frequently repeated, 
till at length the child learns that no dependence 
is to be placed on the word of his parent. There 
can scarcely be a more direct way than this of 
training children to prevarication, and falsehood, 
and exciting them to view with contempt their 
parents and guardians. Such deceptions are very 
commonly attempted, when children are urged to 
take nauseous medicines for the recovery of their 
health. The loathsome drug is represented as 
pleasant, or in nowise unpalatable, till the child 
tastes it, and, finding it ofiensive to his palate, 
spits it out, and absolutely refuses to take any 
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more of the draught — while, at the same time, he 
clearly perceives that he has been deceived. Mr. 
Abbot relates the foUoviring story, illustrative of 
this point: — A mother was once trying to per- 
suade her little son to take some medicine. The 
medicine was very unpalatable; and she, to 
induce him to take it, declared it did not taste 
bad. He did not believe her. He knew, by sad 
experience, that her word was not to be trusted. 
A gentleman and a friend who was present took 
the spoon and said, * James, this is medicine, and 
it tastes badly. I should not like to take it, but I 
would, if necessary. You have courage enough 
to swallow something which does not taste good, 
have you not ? ' * Yes,* said James, looking a 
little less sulky, * but that is very bad indeed.' 
' I know it,' said the gentleman, * I presume you 
never tasted anything much worse.' The gentle- 
man then tasted of the medicine himself, and 
said, * It is very unpleasant. But now let us see 
if you have not resolution enough to take it, bad 
as it is.' The boy hesitatingly took the spoon. 
* It is bad,* said the gentleman, * but the best way 
is to summon all your resolution, and down with 
it at once, like a man.' James made, in reality, 
a great effort for a child, and swallowed the dose. 
And whom will this child most respect, his deceit- 
ful mother, or the honest-dealing stranger ? And 
whom will he hereafter most readily believe ? It 
ought, however, to be remarked, that, had the 
child been properly governed, he would, at once, 
and without a murmur, have taken what his 
mother presented. 

" Hence the following practical rules may be 
deduced : — Never attempt in any instance to 
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deceive the young. How can a parent, with any 
consistency or hope of success, inculcate upon a 
child, that * it is wicked to tell a falsehood,* when 
the child perceives his parent setting before him, 
in his own conduct, an example of this vice ? 
Such conduct necessarily leads a child to distrust 
his parents, to despise them in his heart, and 
to practise himself the same arts of deception. 
Never make a promise to a child which is not in' 
tended to be punctually performed ; — and — Never 
threaten a punishment which is not intended to be 
inflicted. Children have better memories in re- 
gard to these things than what we are apt to sus- 
pect, and they draw their conclusions, and act 
accordingly. A proper consideration of these 
things will point out the propriety of being very 
cautious arid circumspect as to what we promise 
and what we threaten in respect to the young, — 
if we sincerely wish them to respect truth, and be 
submissive to their superiors and instructors." 

Thave much more that I should be glad to offer 
on parental discipline ; but my letter has already 
exceeded the length intended, and I must close. 
Yours affectionately. 



LETTER X. 

Children should not be indulged — Indulged in eating— In dress 
— Id amusements — ^Evils of these indulgences — They render 
children self-important and proud, selfish and headstrong — 
An indulged child can be distinguised under any circum- 
stances— ^Love degenerates into weakness when parents 
indulge their children — Children should be taught sub- 
mission — A mother's experience. 

My dear Friends, — One of the most common 
errors into which parents fall, is that of being too 
indulgent. . Naturally kind, tender and affection- 
ate, they are extremely liable to give their children 
too much liberty. Unwilling to deny requests 
which they can easily grant, and disliking to see 
favors wimheld that would contribute to present 
enjoyment, they allow them to have what they 
desire, and follow their own inclinations. The 
effect is exceedingly injurious ; they become 
spoiled children. 

The evil of which I speak is so great that I 
should think my task imperfectly done, were I to 
conclude these letters without calling your atten- 
tion to it. 

Children are indulged in various ways. Some 
are allowed to eat everything they wish. " Poor 
creatures," said a mother, one day, " it 's a pity 
if they cannot have what they want, when there 
is such an abundance in the house. Give them 
that cake." " They are ill, very ill," replied the 
nurse, who, though exceedingly tender in her 
feelings, had too much judgment to give what she 
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knew would be injurious. The mother's weak- 
ness, however, prevailed, and her sick children 
were feasted upon rich cake. 

" I don't want this dinner," said a little boy, 
one day, as he seated himself at the table ; " I 
won't eat it." The cook was immediately called, 
and directed to prepare what he wanted. " The 
pretty dear," said the mother, " is fond of good 
things, and it is cruel to deny him, when they 
make him so happy." How blind was that mo- 
ther to the real interests of her child ! True, she 
was ministering to an appetite which craved 
dainties. But that appetite was not a natural 
one ; it had been created by her misguided fond- 
ness ; for, instead of furnishing the simple food 
which nature required, she had furnished dainties 
of the most vitiating character. 

Mrs. Hamilton has the following happy re- 
marks upon this evil. " Observe," she says, " the 
conduct of a spoiled child, when permitted to sit 
at a table spread with variety ; see its greedy eye 
wandering from dish to dish, eager to taste of all, 
and unsatisfied with everything it tastes. To the 
meat that is put upon its plate, the fish seems 
preferable : the meat is then sent off, and the fish 
supplies its place : still the pouting lip proclaims 
dissatisfaction. 

" * It wants sauce ! ' 

" * Sauce, my love, is not good for children.* 

" * But I must have it ! I must have sauce ! ' is 
the imperious answer. 

" * Well, don't cry, love, and you shall have it, 
if you are good; good children, you know, de- 
serve to have what they like, when they ask it 
prettily.' 
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"The sauce is given; but still dissatisfaction 
prevails. The pie, the pudding, the tart, the 
cheese-cake, and all the long et cetera of dainties, 
is each in turn the object of desire, of entreaty ; 
till surfeited to loathing, with a stomach gorged) 
but not satisfied, the young gentleman is dis- 
missed, to exercise in another scene the blessed 
temper engendered by this unlimited indul- 
gence." 

Again. Some children are indulged in regard 
to dress. They are first taught that those who 
dress the most beautifully have a higher claim to 
honor and attention than any others. I do not 
mean that they are taught this directly. No 
parent would be willing to say, there is any merit 
in a fine dress ; and yet, how many yirtually say, 
it is better than intellectual or moral culture. 

"I do wish," said the vain Mrs. P. to her 
daughters, '* that Jane Hazen would not be always 
obtruding herself into your society. Her old bon- 
net and faded blue dress are not fit to be seen, 
and look ridiculously by the side of the pretty 
bonnets and gay frocks of Harriet James and 
Maria Patterson." And yet, Jane Hazen was 
one of the most modest and excellent and neat 
girls I ever saw. Industrious and kind, she ren- 
dered great assistance to a feeble and widowed 
mother, besides making rapid progress in her 
studies, and standing at the head of her school. 
She was a pattern of patience, gentleness and 
love. But her mother was poor, and the girl was 
obliged to dress plainly. For this reason, she 
was not desired by the proud woman to visit her 
daughters. While her company was not accept- 
able, Harriet James and Maria Patterson, both 
8^ 
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proud and vain, and disagreeable in their man- 
ners, were courted and flattered and their com- 
pany urgently solicited, merely because they 
dressed gaily. 

Such is the way children are taught to love 
dress, and think it more desirable than anything 
else. They hear the modest and unassuming 
ridiculed because their dress is plain. Not un- 
frequently, when their mothers return from a 
walk, or from church, do they slur some faded 
bonnet, or praise, in extravagant language, the 
appearance of some gay, dashing miss. Their 
children very naturally feel like exclaiming, " O, 
that we could be as fashionable ! how delightful 
it would be ! " 

Some, who are thus falsely instructed, are in- 
dulged in all they desire. Their parents, being 
rich and knowing nothing of the value of money, 
gratify them in all things. Every new fashion is 
made to adorn them, however extravagant or 
foolish it may be. They are denied nothing. 
Whatever they ask, they have. Now, it is not 
strange that children thus indulged should be 
vain, should be always thinking of fashion, and 
should look with scorn upon those who do not 
make so fine a show in the world as they do. 
Neither is it strange that when they grow to ma- 
turity, and find themselves unable to indulge in 
the extravagances to which they have been ac- 
customed, they should feel as though life had lost 
all its charms. Neither is it strange that they 
are wretched, even when their vain wishes are 
gratified ; for what is there in the pomp and ex- 
travagance of fashion, to confer true happiness ? 
Those thus indulged have their hearts placed 
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upon the lightest trifles of earth, upon what is 
more fickle than the wind, and calculated only to 
foster pride and vanity. Alas ! for those thus 
■unfortunate. They have not only been taught to 
have their own way, but to love trifles, and look 
upon them as the supreme good. 

Let me beseech you, parents, not to ruin your 
children in this way. Teach them to desire 
knowledge and virtue more than gay apparel; 
and make them know that religion, reason and 
propriety must direct them in regard to their style 
of dressing ; and not a foolish love of show and 
the extravagant fashions of the l^iin. 

3. Not a few children are indulged in regard 
to amusements. There are wealthy parents who 
seem to feel a pride in teaching their chil- 
dren extravagance. Their youthful sons must 
be gentlemen, and their daughters ladies. A 
coach must be at their command, and servants 
must obey their bidding. They must have the 
first seat at the theatre and the concert ; and, in 
all their movements, there must be a show of 
wealth. They cannot dress or appear like others 
of their age, but must be the elite^ the leaders of 
the fashion. It is not strange that those thus 
educated usually prove spendthrifts, and die in 
poverty. There are no fortunes in this country 
sufficiently large to support those educated in 
such extravagance. 

But our richest families are not the only ones 
which fall into this error. The thousands who 
try to ape them, and think it a great honor to 
have their sons and daughters indulge in all 
the amusements they patronize, are, if possible, 
more guilty. Like the rich, they allow school 
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and duty both to be neglected for amusements. 
These are spoken of as indispensable ; and they 
are not only permitted to indulge in them con- 
stantly, but are even urged so to do. 

It is incredible that parents can be thus blind. 
By this course they teach their children extrava- 
gant habits, make them over-estimate amuse- 
ments, and look upon learning and duty as of 
secondary value ! They first pervert their judg- 
ment, corrupt their taste and give them false views 
of life, and then bid them do as they please, and 
indulge in any amusement they desire. 

In the foregoing remarks, you have a brief and 
imperfect, description of the ways in which chil- 
dren are indulged. The evils of such indul- 
gences are very great. They make children self- 
important, and sow in their hearts the seeds of 
pride. They perceive that they are the first 
objects of attention ; that their wishes are the first 
to be consulted, and that, when a difference of 
opinion exists between their parents and them- 
selves, they have their way. . It is not surprising 
that they early acquire an idea of their own con- 
sequence, and become so vain and conceited as to 
be extremely disagreeable. If, as Solomon says, 
there is more hope of a fool than of a man wise 
in his own conceit, what must we say of a child 
thus wise ? 

But self-consequence is not the only evil pro- 
duced by these indulgences. Indulged children 
are always selfish/ They appear to think that the 
world is theirs, and was made for their especial 
benefit. They have no generous impulses, and 
even feel unhappy when they see others as well 
situated as themselves. This is what should 
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have been expected ; for they have been taught 
that their wishes were supreme, and should be 
gratified at any cost. 

Again. Indulged children are headstrong, and 
resentful when their inclinations are opposed. An 
instance is related by Mrs. Hamilton, which fully 
illustrates this position. " I once saw," she says, 
" a child make itself miserable for a whole even- 
ing, because it could not have the birds that flew 
through the garden, to play with. In vain did 
the fond mother promise that a bird should be 
procured to-morrow, and that it should be all his 
own, and that he should have a pretty gilded 
cage to keep it in, which was far better than the 
nasty high trees on which it now perched. * No, 
no, that would not do ; it must be caught now ; 
he would have it now, and at no other time ! ' 

" * Well, my pretty darling, don't cry,' returns 
mamma, * and you shall have a bird, a pretty bird, 
love, in a minute ;' casting a significant look on 
her friends, as she retired to speak to the servants. 
She soon returned with a young chicken in her 
hand, which she covered so as not to be imme- 
diately seen. 

" * Here, darling, is a pretty, pretty bird for 
you ; but you must not cry so. Bless me, if you 
cry at that rate, the old black dog will come and 
fetch you in a minute. There now, that 's my 
good boy ! now dry your eyes, love, and look at 
the pretty bird.' 

" At these words little master snatches it from 
her hand, and, perceiving the deception, dashes it 
on the ground with tenfold fury. All was now 
uproar and dismay, till, the scene becoming rather 
too oppressive, even for the mother, a servant was 
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called, who took the little struggling victim of 
passion in her arms, and conveyed him to the 
nursery. Such are the effects of the unlimited 
indulgence of self-will ! " The characteristics of 
an indulged child are so prominent, that he can 
be easily distinguished, though mingling in play 
with scores of his mates. He must give the com- 
mands ; his wishes must be consulted, or he is 
angry, and refuses to continue in the amuse- 
ment. He is a passionate, unreasonable little 
tyrant, who renders all about him wretched. 

Never, then, parents, abuse your children by 
indulgences. Say not, you love them, and can- 
not endure to see them denied ; for your love 
should lead you to deny them whatever will prove 
injurious. Look not simply at the gratification 
of the present moment ; but look at their greatest 
good. Then your love will not degenerate into 
weakness ; you will see that to secure the high- 
est happiness of your, children, they must be 
denied many things, and learn to submit to your 
authority. The child which never learns to obey, 
will never know anything of happiness ; but will 
be, through its whole life, a slave to revengeful 
passions, to a troublesome, unmanageable caprice ; 
to a restless, fretful spirit. If you would not have 
your children thus cursed, spoil them not by in- 
dulgence. Let. them be taught, from their earliest 
infancy, to obey,* and be made to understand that 
your prohibitions are decisive. By this means a 
check will be put upon their wills, and they will 
see that their wishes must be subordinate to yours. 
This can be easily done, if you are decisive and 
uniform in your government. In many families 
a word is sufficient to secure perfect obedience. 
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When a favor is denied, it is not asked for again ; 
when a play is forbidden, it is instantly relin- 
quished. 

A mother, who had this entire control over her 
children, when asked by what art she obtained it, 
answered : " By no art, but that of teaching them 
from the very cradle an implicit submission. 
' Having never once been permitted to disobey me, 
they have no idea of attempting it ; but, you see, 
I always give them a choice, when it can be done 
with propriety ; if it cannot, whatever I say they 
know to be a law, like that of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not." 

Imitate this mother, and you will find no diffi- 
culty in controlling your children. 

I am, &;c. 



LETTER XI. 

Wealth— Its influence dan^rous — ^Improper respect paid to 
wealth — Spoken of in an improper manner — Effect upon chil- 
dren — The erroneous cry asainst wealth rebuked — No ex- 
cuse for the intolerance with which the rich are treated — 
The value of money — It can provide the necessaries of liie 
— Furnish the means of intellectual and moral culture — 
ProTide for the gratification of the taste — Easy to show 
children its true use and value — What it cannot do — It 
cannot give contentment — Cannot save from sin— Cannot 
instruct in duly — Cannot prepare for affliction — Religion 
infinitely better than gold— The mind, its greatness — ^Adap- 
tation of religion to it^-Importance of the views presented 
— Wil\ guard children from being spendthrifts, misers, and 
from sacrificing religion on the shrine of fashion. 

My DEAR Friends, — The influence exerted by- 
wealth upon children is often very injurious. 
Those born and bred amid its pomp and luxury- 
are in great danger of being rendered proud and 
vain : of feeling that wealth will carry them 
safely through life, and give them a place in the 
highest circles of fashion, even though destitute 
of intellectual and moral attainments. It is not 
strange that it should be so. A great respect is 
paid to wealth by the rich and the poor. They 
usually speak of it in terms which indicate that it 
is, all things considered, the chief good of life. 
In their remarks about business, station, honor, 
and families, they, directly or indirectly, convey 
the idea that wealth makes the man. True, if 
interrogated in regard to its worth, they would 
not place it above knowledge or virtue. Instead 
of this, they would say, that these are infinitely 
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more valuable than wealth ; and that they should 
be sought in preference to all other things. No 
doubt, in most families, moral lectures are occa- 
sionally given, in which the idea is strongly en- 
forced that religion is more to be desired than 
gold ; yea, than much fine gold ; and in which 
children are urged to seek it before anything else. 
All Christians would readily say with Solomon : . 
" Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding. For the mer- 
chandise of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. She 
is more precious than rubies : and all the things 
thou canst desire are not to be compared unto 
her." But, while in a moral lecture they would 
say all this, it cannot be denied that the manner 
in which they usually speak of wealth is calcu- 
lated to give a different impression. The wealthy, 
though ignorant and inrnioral, are courted and 
flattered, and are spoken of in terms which show 
that gold is thought to be the passport to popular 
favor. How many are always eulogizing wealth, 
, and sighing after it as the supreme good. How 
many, in giving an account of a meeting, a con- 
cert, or a social party, generally say, " several rich 
people were there," or " no rich persons were pres- 
ent." How many, too, speak with scorn of the 
wise and good, of those who are patterns of moral 
excellence, because they are poor, and live in 
humble circumstances. Children will necessarily 
be affected by such remarks. Indeed, there is no 
way by which they could be more influenced, or 
led to place a higher estimate on riches, and made 
to feel that if they possess these, they have the 
chief requisite. , 

9 
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The consequence of such an impression is in- 
jurious in the extreme. It makes the children of 
the rich haughty and proud ; and causes them to 
feel indifierent to intellectual and moral culture. 
Here is one reason why the children of the rich 
so frequently fall behind those of the poor in 
obtaining knowledge and virtue. They learn 
early to rely upon their temporal possessions, and 
this reliance slackens their efforts. They do not 
feel impelled by necessity to depend upon real 
merit; but they feel that their earthly posses- 
sions will more than compensate for their own 
deficiencies. 

But the injurious effects of riches are not con- 
fined to the children of the wealthy. Those of 
the indigent are injured by them. They see, that, 
according to the estimate of the world, gold is the 
great essential; and that, if they would be ca- 
ressed by the multitude, they must shine in 
diamonds. 

Against this dangerous influence you must 
guard your children in the most vigilant manner. 
But, in doing this, go not to an opposite extreme, 
and teach that gold is utterly valueless. This is 
an error into which not a few have fallen. They 
represent it as a curse, necessarily degrading to 
the intellect and blighting to the affections. 
They hold the rich in perfect contempt, and pro- 
nounce them mean, sordid and selfish. They 
would array the poot in hostility against every 
one who can occupy his own dwelling, and ride 
in his own coach. To possess wealth is, in their 
estimation, a sin which man should not for- 
give, though God, in the plenitude of his mercy 
may. 
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There is no excuse for such an intolerant spirit 
as this. The rich, as a class, have done nothing 
to deserve a condemnation so severe and sweep- 
ing. Some, I know, are jeady to rob the widow, 
defraud the orphan, and wring drops from the pit- 
tance of the poor. Some will resort to every 
species of wrong and oppression, in order to in- 
crease their fortune. But fraudulent dealings are 
not confined to the rich ; avarice dwells not alone 
in their bosoms. There is quite as much of the 
mercenary spirit among those of limited means, 
as among the wealthy. The rich do much, if not 
their part, to maintain the poor, to support re- 
ligion, to aid the cause of education, to encourage 
industry, and to promote the public interests. 
Those who rail against them, have judged the 
many by a few ; they are ignorant of the persons 
they condemn ; they know nothing of their mu- 
nificence. 

The cry against money is altogether senseless. 
Money procures the necessaries of life. Without 
it, who could have clothing to guard him against 
the scorching sun and piercing cold ? Who 
could have a shelter from the driving storm, the 
chilling winds and the drifting snows of winter ? 
Who could sit down at the table of God's bounty 
to satisfy the wants of nature ? Without it, our 
condition would be worse than that of the savage, 
who lives upon the fatigues of the chase, and 
occupies his humble wigwam. ' 

Money, however, can do much more than fur- 
nish the necessaries of life ; it can contribute in 
various ways to the improvement and exaltation 
of man. Look at the means it furnishes of intel- 
lectual culture. It establishes our schools and 
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colleges, which are fountains open to all classes, 
and from which streams of knowledge are con- 
stantly flowing through every portion of our coun- 
try. Money sends abroad among the nations 
works, filled with instruction, on the wonders of 
creation, the properties of matter, the operation 
of the laws of nature, the history of the world, 
and the general business of life. Thus, let money 
be withheld, and the tide of intellectual advance- 
ment, instead of rolling onward in grandeur and 
glory, would immediately begin to ebb, and the 
nations would at once relapse into a state of sav- 
age ignorance. 

Nor is this all. Money ministers to the im- 
provement and gratification of the taste. Look 
at the works of art. What a wide field of riches 
and beauty is here spread before us. The breath- 
ing canvass, the speaking statue, the ornamented 
hall, the gorgeous palace, the towering dome, are 
all the offering of money. Besides, money con- 
tributes to all the great improvements of the age. 
Look at our manufactories, our modes of travel- 
ling, our extended commerce, our proud cities. 
These are all the production of money. This, 
too, prints our Bibles, erects our churches, sup- 
ports our ministers, and has an agency in every 
work of reform, and every movement of the Chris- 
tian cause. 

Money, then, is valuable; and those that rail 
against it are blind to the true interests of the 
world. Would they speak against amassing it to 
lie unimproved ; against regarding it as the high- 
est good of life ; against making it an idol to be 
worshipped and adored, they would be right, and 
do something towards causing people to under- 
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Stand its true uses, and to place a proper estimate 
upon its worth. And this, we think, is no diffi- 
cult task. Begin early with your children ; teach 
them the great ends of money ; show them that 
it is a means of securing the highest of all bless- 
ings, and then they will seek it from proper mo- 
tives, and appropriate it to its true use. If afraid 
that they will become avaricious, and look upon 
it with a miser's eye, show them what it cannot 
do. Teach them that it cannot produce content- 
ment. Lead them in imagination to the palace 
of splendor. Let them gaze upon its golden mir- 
rors, its costly paintings, its rich furniture, and 
the various works of taste and art by which it is 
adorned. Then show them the sinful occupants 
of that costly and splendid home, roaming from 
apartment to apartment, sighing for change and 
novelty, discontented and wretched. Then turn 
to the happy home of the Christian ; picture the 
peace and contentment which reign there ; and 
they will see how much better religion is than 
gold ; and that, in order to enjoy the latter, they 
must have the former. 

Again. Teach your children thai money has no 
direct power to save from sin. Point them to 
those rich persons enslaved by its galling chains, 
who use their money to minister to besotted ap- 
petites, and who give themselves up to feasting, 
drinking and sinful indulgences ; who are de- 
graded slaves in their own palaces, poor in the 
midst of plenty, and miserable though surrounded 
by all the earthly means of enjoyment. Then ask 
them, if it is not better to have religion, which 
can free the soul from the dominion of sin, and 
render it happy, than to lie in misery on velvet 
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cushions, and view their bloated and loathsome 
figures in costly mirrors ? 

Again. Show them that money does not in- 
struct in duty, and make its possessors faithful in 
the relations they sustain. Let them see that it 
does not urge one single command of God, and 
that persons may have all the wealth of the world, 
and still be guilty of theft, falsehood, murder, and 
every imaginable crime. Let them see, too, that, 
while persons are constantly heaping up money, 
piling high its dazzling treasures, they may be 
growing more sinful, waxing worse and worse, 
and sinking deeper and deeper into depravity. 
Ask them if it is not fearful to think that when 
God is giving his people prosperity, they should 
be growing in sin ; that, when he is increasing 
their possessions, they should be increasing in 
hatred and malignity ? Do this, and they will 
never place money, which instructs in no duty, 
above religion, which teaches them how to live, 
and makes them grateful for all their favors. 

Again. Show them that, while gold cannot 
prepare them for the night of affliction, religion 
fits them for all the trials and changes of earth. 
Ask them to look upon the rich man, without 
Christian faith, when bereft of his beloved chil- 
dren. Bowed to the dust by his great grief, he 
sits, lonely and dejected, in his desolated home. 
Once he had children, whose merry shouts and 
glad voices echoed through his gilded halls. 
They were fair, gentle and promising. But now 
they are all gone. One after another have they 
sunk into the grave, and the dark curtain of the 
tomb hides them from his sight. Poor man ! To 
what can he look for comfort ? Will it ease his 
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aching soul, to read over the titles of his vast 
estates ? Will the gloomy clouds of sorrow be 
dispersed by the hope of increasing his temporal 
possessions ? Will the grandeur, by which he is 
surrounded, compensate for the sad loss he has 
sustained? O, no. Money is no ministering 
angel to a heart thus bereaved ; it kindles no 
hope in a soul thus crushed. Religion's voice 
alone can speak the words of consolation ; the 
title it presents to glory, honor and immortality 
is the only one which can afford him comfort ; the 
bright hopes of heaven alone have power to dis- 
perse his gloom, and lift him above his sor- 
rows. 

. How infinitely superior, then, is religion to 
gold. Religion comforts when all other comforts 
fail ; its hopes remain firm and bright when all 
earthly hopes deceive ; and it bids the sorrow- 
stricken look up to that glorious world, where 
there is no sickness or grief; where health blooms 
and pleasure reigns forever. 

There is another mode of reasoning by which 
you can show your children how to estimate 
religion and weailth. The one ministers directly 
to the soul, the other to the body. Hence, by 
exhibiting the superiority of the soul over the 
body, you will guard them against placing wealth 
above religion. 

In order to do this, you have only to show that 
the body attains to its full measure of perfection 
in a few years ; and that, in a short time, won- 
derful as is its mechanism, it ceases to move, and 
falls to the dust, with which it commingles. Be- 
sides, with all its beauty and fair proportions, it 
is incapable of knowledge ; it cannot reason ; it 
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cannot understand a single law of God ; it is no 
more than the worm which we tread into the 
dust. 

How different is the soul ! That lives forever 
— ^it is immortal — it is equal unto the angels, which 
die not. It has a capacity for endless improve- 
ment; it will advance in knowledge, not only 
through this short life, hut through the successive 
periods of eternity; it will he perpetually ap- 
proximating towards the perfection of t)eity. 
How vast the knowledge it will obtain ! How 
inconceivable the elevation to which it will be 
raised! Think of its advancement on earth. 
Look at Newton, soaring among the stars, and 
reading the great laws of the material universe ; 
at Bacon, who has been termed the confidant of 
nature, and said to have been fraught with all the 
learning of the past, and to have been almost 
prescient of the future ; and at Milton, who has 
been represented as rising on angels' wings to 
heaven, and, like the bird of morn, soaring out of 
sight amid the music of his grateful piety. 

What an advancement was here made, even in 
the brief space allotted to mortals on earth ! How 
great then will be their attainments, when count- 
less ages shall have rolled away ; when, for mil- 
lions and millions of centuries, they shall have 
been growing in knowledge and virtue ! Now, to 
this higher, this infinite part of man, religion is 
adapted — it is the guide and minister and savior 
of the soul. Religion, then, must be as much 
superior to gold, as the soul is superior to the 
body. 

You may, perhaps, think I have spent more 
time on this topic than necessary ; but, while a 
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few are decrying wealth as a curse, and almost 
reproaching God for opening so many sources of 
it ; and, while the many speak of wealth as the 
greatest blessing of life, and virtually teach their 
children that it is better than religion, we can have 
but little hope of seeing the young guided right. 
The views I have presented seem essential to 
the proper training of youth, and I trust they 
will exert the influence which their importance 
should give them. If taught to your children, 
they will never be spendthrifts. They will see 
that money was not designed to pamper the ap- 
petite, gratify an evil eye, or to be squandered in 
foolish indulgences ; but to furnish the necessaries 
and comforts of life, and promote the best inter- 
ests of society. They will, however great may 
be their possessions, study economy, not that they 
may hoard up, but that they may have the means 
of doing good. They will see that prodigality is 
a sin; that they are stewards of God's bounty^ 
and have no right to waste what he has com- 
mitted to their hands. They will never be found 
employing their means to encourage extrava- 
gances, form sinful habits, or give support and 
protection to those who bid defiance to the laws 
of God and man. Religion will direct them in 
the appropriation of what they may possess. 

Again. If the views we have presented are 
taught to your children, they will never be misers ; 
but they will use their wealth acording to its true 
design. They will not cling to it as the Chris- 
tian clings to his God, and make it an object of 
adoration. Neither, in seeking it, will they vio- 
late or neglect the religion of Christ. To deal 
honestly and justly, and to cultivate their moral 
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nature will be the great study of their lives. 
While they will feel impelled by duty to be in- 
dustrious, they will never suffer the cares of the 
world, or a desire for gain, to make them forget- 
ful of God and negligent of his word. Nor will 
they ever sacrifice their religious principles on the 
shrine of fashion or popularity. Too many are 
guilty of this fearful sin. How frequently do we 
see young persons, forsaking the altar where 
their fathers worshipped, 'and by whose holy in- 
fluences they have been guarded, guided and 
blessed, for an altar on which they feel that a 
strange fire is kindled, merely because the 
wealthy and fashionable kneel before it. Such 
a step is fatal to the growth of true religion ; it is 
virtually denying Christ; it is selling him for 
worldly honor and glory. It is no wonder that 
so many of those thus guilty become confirmed 
sceptics and cold formalists. They cease to be 
guided by religion, to listen to its holy voice, to 
drink in its benign spirit. The love of fashion 
and worldly glory becomes their ruling motive ; 
and they will follow where it leads, if it causes 
them to bow in a heathen temple. As you wish 
to have religion guide and govern your children, 
guard them against an error so pernicious. Teach 
them to cling to what they believe is true, even 
though they forfeit the favor of the whole world. 
Make them see that it is infinitely better to please 
God than man. Show them the Saviour, cradled 
in a manger, clothed in rags, attended by the 
fishermen of Galilee, with no place to rest his 
weary head. Point them to the martyrs of the 
cross, and contrast their worth, the moral glory 
with which they were clothed, with the pride and 
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cruelty and reckless disregard of principle, which 
characterized their rich and haughty persecutors. 
Tell them that love for the Saviour and Christian 
integrity, are, in the sight of Heaven, of more 
value than glittering crowns, and all the dazzling 
glories of earthly riches and honors. Then they 
will cling to truth, and follow in the footsteps of 
the Saviour, though theii" companions be the de- 
spised and do\^-trodden of the world, and they 
have to seek a refuge in caves and dens. They 
will see that God, who looks beneath the splendor 
of fashion and the tinsel of wealth, and reads the 
hearts of his children, will ever smile approvingly 
upon them, and commune with them, though 
scorned by the rich devotee of fashion, and be a 
Friend, Guide and Protector in every season of life. 

Yours in love. 



LETTER XII, 

Duty of teaching children to be industrious — ^Elffect of idleness 
— The pursuits of the farmer and mechanic honorable — The 
laborer does not always respect himself— The pursuit of 
the laborer contrasted with that of the merchant — also 
with the pursuits of professional men — ^Necessity of labor — 
Labor ofbody and mind — Ekiucation of ftmales m domestic 
duties— Evils of its neglect. 

My dear Friends, — In this letter I shall call 
your attention to the duty of bringing up your 
children to be industrious. You may, perhaps, 
think that this does not properly belong to the 
class of duties upon which I proposed to treat in 
this work. A moment's reflection, however, will 
convince you that it does. Idleness is the parent 
of vice. All were created for active life. We 
cannot sit down and fold up our arms, and be 
contented and happy. If we are not toiling with 
our hands or minds for some useful object, we 
shall be studying evil. No condition could be 
more wretched than that of those compelled to 
remain perfectly inactive week after week. Let 
the child, which complains of having to work or 
study, be required to sit still for successive days, 
and he would think his lot extremely hard, and 
beg the privilege of returning to the employment 
which he had considered so hard and tedious. 
Neither the young nor old can remain idle. 
Hence you find that those not usefully employed 
will be viciously. This statement is confirmed 
by the character which the idle generally sus- 
tain. From the youngest to the oldest, they 
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are immoral. \I doubt whether, among real idlers, 
you can find an exception. Industry, then, is 
essential to virtue. It is all-important, therefore, 
that I should consider the duty now introduced. 
It comes legitimately within the scope of my 
plan. The rising generation cannot be trained 
up in the way of wisdom, without they are taugh; 
to be industrious. 

Besides, there is a special necessity for calling 
your attention to this duty. There is, in some 
minds, a strong prejudice against labor. It is 
thought to be disreputable. The laboring portion 
of society is called the lower class. He that digs 
the earth, wields the sledge, or attends to any 
mechanical business, is looked upon as far be- 
neath the merchant and the professional man. 
The former are regarded with contempt by many 
of the latter; they are passed with scorn, and 
always mentioned in terms of derision. For this 
reason most parents are anxious to give their sons 
a profession, or make them merchants. 

But why this prejudice against labor ^ What 
reason can be given for calling it derogatory? 
Look at the farmer. Whose employment is more 
honorable? The earth does not yield her in- 
crease spontaneously. God has ordained that it 
shall be tilled, and that man shall spend his 
strength in its culture. When our first parent 
was placed in the garden, he was commanded to 
dress it, and keep it. 

But it is not the earth only which shows that 
man must labor. Look at the various mechanical 
arts by which our condition is improved and our 
wants are supplied. To these are we indebted, 
for the preparation of our food ; for the clothes 
10 
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we wear; for the houses we occupy; for the 
coaches in which we ride, and the ships which 
plough the deep. The mechanic takes the raw 
materials which God has provided, and manufac- 
tures them into such articles as our comfort and 
convenience require. Without his labor we could 
not have even a blanket to cover our nakedness, 
or a shelter from the scorching sun and driving 
storm. And yet, the rich man, who walks upon 
his splendid carpets, lolls on his costly couches, 
and surveys with pride his magnificent dwelling, 
despises the ingenious mechanic by whom they 
were all made ! This is all wrong. The pursuit 
of the farmer and the mechanic is just as honor- 
able as that of any individual. 

The blame is not to be attributed wholly to 
those who are unjustly termed the higher classes. 
Laborers do not assert their rights, and take the 
station to which they are entitled. They suffer 
themselves to be led and trodden upon and 
wronged. They excuse themselves for having a 
hard hand, a sinewy arm, and a soiled, plain 
garment. They try to copy the manners and 
style of those wno despise them. . Instead of feel- 
ing and acting like independent men, engaged in 
pursuits entitling them to the highest respect, 
they underrate themselves and their own calling. 
When they will learn to honor themselves, they 
will be honored by others. 

Much of this prejudice against labor will be 
removed, if we contrast it with the pursuit of a 
merchant. I would not intimate that trade, 
honestly conducted, is disreputable. No, far be 
it from me to raise a cry against any class of 
honest citizens ; for it is honesty that makes the 
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man. It is wrong, decidedly wrong, to array 
persons of different pursuits against each other. 
He is an enemy to society who will seek to do 
this, and should be branded as such. All kinds 
of honorable business are useful. The farmer 
could not live well without the mechanic, nor the 
mechanic without the farmer. Neither of them 
could live without the merchant, nor could the 
merchant live without them. Persons of the 
various pursuits are mutual helps, and have no 
cause for jealousies or slights. Each should pur- 
sue his own calling quietly and industriously, and 
allow no ill feelings to be engendered towards 
those of different callings. But while this should 
be the case, it might be weU to ask the merchant, 
disposed to sneer at the laborer, on what he 
grounds his superiority, and why he that buys 
and sells is more to be honored than those who 
produce. What is there in trade so peculiarly 
honorable? This question is not proposed for 
the purpose of exciting any improper feeling, 
but to show the folly of those traders who look 
upon the laborer with contempt. I am glad to 
know that the number of such persons is annu- 
ally decreasing, and I trust the day is not distant 
when they will be unknown. 

There is another consideration which should 
be taken into the contrast. I refer to the per- 
plexities of trade. None know anything of these, 
who have not been engaged in it. How trying to 
the patience are those who are really ignorant of 
what they wish to purchase ; who are no judges 
of the articles exhibited to them, and who, after 
detaining the trader for a long time, retire with- 
out making a single purchase. Then, too, are 
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the losses constantly occurring from the bank 
ruptcy of those supposed to be rich. These, with 
the other perplexities incident to trade, render the 
pursuit of the merchant not so desirable as might 
be imagined. It is true, some merchants become 
immensely rich ; it is also true, that many become 
miserably poor. The chance for making a large 
fortune is greater in trade, than in the pursuit of 
the farmer or mechanic. The latter, however, 
have a much fairer chance for a competency 
than the former. If, then, the surety of a com- 
fortable living were to decide our choice, we 
should find no difficulty in making a selection for 
our sons. 

Again. The prejudice of which I have spoken 
may be removed, by considering the trials of pro- 
fessional men. None, except those who become 
eminent, are as well compensated for their time 
and labor as farmers and mechanics. Besides, 
professional men have to toil unceasingly, or live 
in obscurity. The professional man has per- 
plexity as well as toil, and is often placed in 
trying circumstances, wholly unknown to the 
laborer. 

From these considerations, you see how unjust 
is the prejudice against labor. Suffer it not, then, 
to have any influence, in guiding the course of 
your sons. Harbor not for a moment the idea 
that tjiey will be degraded, if they choose the 
occupation of a husbandman or mechanic. 

I have dwelt, perhaps, longer on this unfounded 
prejudice than necessity required. I am, how- 
ever, deeply solicitous that it should be forever 
banished from society. It has long enough been 
the means of making arbitrary distinctions among 
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men, and of placing those of different pursuits in 
hostile attitudes. All should live together in love, 
and seek to bear each others' burdens. Let it, 
then, be your primary object in the training of 
your sons, to teach them that labor is honorable. 
If you succeed in this, you will find but little 
difficulty in causing them to form habits of in- 
dustry. 

It would be well if all boys were instructed in 
some kind of manual labor. Among the Jews, 
this was a general custom. It has many advan- 
tages. It gives them a better idea, than can be 
obtained in any other way, of the value of the 
different necessaries of life. He that has pro- 
duced or earned them by his own hands, knows 
their cost, and will not be likely to use them with 
prodigality. 
y Again. Labor strengthens the body. If the 
^roung men, engaged in study, would devote a 
portion of each day to some manual employment, 
they would find their reward in the improvement 
of their healths, and the vigor imparted to their 
minds. In all our academies and colleges there 
are many who are feeble and sickly, from the 
want of exercise. This bodily debility affects the 
mind, and prevents it from putting forth all its 
powers. \ 

Agaiiv^ Those acquainted with some kind of 
manual labor, can, if they do not succeed in the 
profession they choose, support themselves by 
resorting to the business in which they have been 
instructed. The consciousness that they can do 
this, will be a great source of comfort to them' 
amid the perplexities attending their profession, 
and inspire them with a feeling of independence, 
10* 
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which they could not have if there was no busi- 
ness to which they could resort. Besides, the 
professional man can promote his temporal inter- 
ests greatly, by understanding some kind of 
manual labor. He can often unite it with his 
profession ; and thus, instead of having to resort 
to a gymnasium for exercise, he can have it by 
attending to some business which will yield him 
profit. Not only so. The professional man, 
Ignorant of all kinds of business, cannot possibly 
have that influence which he would have if not 
thus ignorant. The mass of the people will not 
esteem him so highly as they otherwise would. 

Thus far, in this letter, I have spoken of manual 
labor. This is not the only kind which has been 
allotted to man. Mental labor is a duty. Without 
this, he can never become eminent as a scholar. 
God has ordained that if we would master any 
science, or shine in any profession, it shall be by 
hard labor. There is no royal road to knowl- 
edge. Each one must work his own way up the 
summit of true eminence. The human mind can 
achieve nothing without labor. It must study 
and reflect and reason. Knowledge must be dug 
from the mine by each one who would possess 
the treasure. Others may feed, warm and clothe 
us, but they cannot study and think for us. 
Without labor, the mind cannot grow to ma- 
turity. 

Teach your sons, therefore, untiring industry 
in their studies. Make them early form regular 
habits, and feel that they can hope for no success 
without application. Do not suffer them to look 
upon study as something which may occupy their 
time when they have no amusements. Show 
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them, that they must devote themselves to it 
with the same assiduity that the faithful hus- 
bandman devotes himself to his daily toil. 

If you possess a large fortune, do not allow this 
to prevent your pursuing the course here marked 
out. However immense may be the estate which 
your sons will inherit, they should be trained to 
industry. Unless they are, life will be a burden, 
and they will be in special danger of falling into 
sinful nabits. Besides, no one has a right to 
spend^his days in idleness. God made us for 
activity, and we sin against him when we squan- 
der our time, and have nothing to engage our 
attention. 

There is one topic more to which I must allude 
before closing this letter. I refer to the industry 
of your daughters. Though this is a topic of 
great importance my limits require me to treat it 
with brevity. 

The prejudice against female labor is, if pos- 
sible, stronger than that of which we have been 
speaking. The consequence is that many mo- 
thers think that their daughters must be brought 
up in idleness. They give them no knowledge 
whatever of housekeeping, and never require 
them to soil their delicate hands by attending to 
any domestic duty. Even in America there are 
thousands and thousands of young ladies who 
are entirely ignorant of housewifery. They can- 
not cook the plainest meal spread upon the table, 
or prepare the simplest dish. They cannot make 
the most common articles of apparel which they 
wear. They can dress, and sing, and discourse 
sweet music upon the piano and guitar, make 
calls, and promenade the streets. This is the 
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education given to those tenned the most fashion- 
able. To teach them to work would be vulgar in 
the extreme. 

A more foolish prejudice never existed than 
this, and one more injurious to the rising genera- 
tion. How can a lady, ignorant of the duties of 
housewifery, take charge of a family ? What 
superintendence can she exercise over her domes- 
tic affairs ? How can she direct her servants in 
the discharge of their duties ? If she attempts to 
give them orders, she will expose her ignorance, 
and subject herself to their ridicule and contempt. 
They may impose upon her and waste her pro- 
visions, and she have no suspicion of what is 
done. Should they suddenly leave her, she and 
her poor husband must starve, if help cannot be im- 
mediately obtained. What an apology for a wife ! 

But this is not all. Suppose she should be- 
come poor, what then would be her condition ? 
Being ignorant of her duties, she would be utterly 
unable to render any assistance to her husband, 
or take care of what little he might provide. The 
danger of such a reverse of fortune is very great. 
How many families, that, a few years since, were 
immensely rich, are now poor. The fluctuations 
in business are often so sudden as to reduce the 
wealthy to a state of abject dependence in a few 
days. Now it is hard enough to be thus reduced, 
when we have been trained to habits of industry ; 
what then must it be when wc have had no such 
training? Those mothers who permit their 
daughters to grow up in ignorance of house- 
wifery, are inflicting upon them a bitter evil, 
and may be the cause of rendering their days 
wretched. 
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In these remarks, I have assumed that all 
those of whom I am speaking, who marry, marry 
men of wealth. This, however, is not the case. 
They not unfrequently unite their destinies with 
men of no fortune, and whose only dependence 
is a precarious business, yielding a limited in- 
come. Dark indeed is the prospect of such men. 
They usually flourish, to appearance, for a few 
years, and then sink into obscurity. Embarrassed 
by incurring expenses they cannot meet, they 
become bankrupts; and, discouraged by their 
reverses, they lose all ambition, and seek to drown 
their sorrows in the intoxicating bowl. 

It would seem that considerations like these 
should prevent all mothers from permitting their 
daughters to grow up ignorant of household 
duties. I trust that all the mothers who peruse 
these letters will guard against the error upon 
which I have spoken, so that their daughters may 
not only be qualified to rule their own houses 
with propriety, but able, should they become poor, 
to assist themselves. 

I am yours sincerely. 



LETTER XIII. 

Good manners — Respect for all essential to them — Instance in 
a steamboat — Kind feelings essential to them— Errors to be 
corrected — Rough ways — ^Different kinds of affectation—* 
Respectful in conversation— Guard against the use of 
coarse, vulgar language — The advantages, of good man- 
ners. 

My dear Friends, — ^If you succeed in imprint- 
ing upon the minds of your children the lessons 
of the preceding letter, you will do much towards 
rendering their manners uniformly agreeable. 
Many improprieties, in the manners of people, 
are owing to the false opinions they entertain. 
Nothing, for instance, could be a greater evidence 
of ill-breeding than for a rich man to treat the 
poor with discourtesy. Or a professional man to 
i pass unnoticed the industrious laborer. But these 

things are done daily, and by those who claim to 
I be patterns in manners. The cause can be found 

i in the prejudice existing against certain pursuits, 

! which we have shown to be equally as honorable 

as any that man follows. Eemove this prejudice, 
then, and the evil will, in a great measure, be 
done away. 

If this opinion be correct, it should be one of 
your first efforts, in teaching your children good 
manners, to inspire them with a respect for all 
they meet. Sufler them not to look with scorn 
upon any. Show them that poverty is no crime, 
and that the poorest may be as virtuous as the 
richest. Seek to give correct ideas of their rela- 
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tions to those around them, and to make them 
see that all are children of a common Parent in 
heaven. 

Such is the influence of wealth, that, if rich, 
you will find it requisite to dwell much upon the 
point now under consideration. Riches very 
early heget pride and haughtiness, and make 
those, who are quite young, regard the children . 
of the poor as altogether their inferiors. Nothing 
could render your children more disagreeable, 
and be more likely to destroy their usefulness and 
happiness. Strenuously oppose, therefore, the 
first tendencies of their minds to these evils. 

You will find but little difficulty in teaching 
your children to treat their equals or superiors with 
civility. This to them is no test of good man- 
ners. Many gentlemen would subject themselves 
to a great inconvenience, in order to do a favor to 
a fashionable lady, while they would treat with 
shameful rudeness one whose external appear- 
ance had less to recommend her. I shall never 
forget an instance that occurred in a steamboat 
on the Chesapeake Bay. A fashionable, genteel- 
looking young man had, for a long time, monopo- 
lized the only chair, under the awning, on the 
upper deck, except those in which were sitting 
some aged ladies and gentlemen. . A plainly- 
dressed woman, with a sickly, fretful child in her 
arms, walked back and forth before him. She 
looked weary and care-worn ; but he rose not to 
give her his seat. A young and handsome lady, 
seeing his shameful impoliteness, and feeling in- 
dignant at his conduct, said to her honored father, 
I will punish that fellow for his insolence. He is 
no doubt one of those, very polite to persons of 
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fashion and supposed high rank. So saying, she 
approached and stood for a moment near him. 
No sooner was she perceived, than he arose, and, 
in a most graceful manner, offered his seat. She 
took it, and handed it to the feeble mother, saying, 
" This person respects supposed rank^ not women.*' 

There are many like this man. Sir Walter 
Raleigh threw his cloak into the mud, to prevent 
Queen Elizabeth from soiling her shoe; and 
Gonsalvo, dressed in the richest crimson velvet, 
rushed into the water, in order to have the honor 
of bearing Queen Isabella to the shore. Perhaps 
they would not have raised a finger to assist an 
ordinary woman. Politeness to the wealthy and 
fashionable and honorable is a common virtue ; 
but politeness to the poor and humble is more 
rare, especially among what are termed the 
higher classes. The reason is obvious. They 
do not respect character, but appearances. They 
do not feel that all are of one family, and equal 
in the eye of God. Teach this, then, first of all, 
if you would not have your children guilty of 
neglecting or wounding a person because poor. 

Again. To form aright the manners of your 
children, seek to cultivate within them kind and 
amiable feelings. When the heart is right, the 
manners will be. They may not be polished like 
those educated in a scnool of fashion ; but they 
will be thoughtful, and omit no duty which good 
manners can require. All politeness that does 
not proceed from kind feelings is deception. I 
have, in a few instances, met with quite young 
persons, highly polished in their manners, that 
seemed void of all kindness and affection. They 
reminded me of a marble statue, highly finished. 
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It would have been well if they had only beefn 
cold like the statue. But beneath their fair 
exterior were hidden the worst of feelings. They 
were envious, treacherous, and malignant; they 
smiled to deceive and betray ; they were gentle 
and courteous that they might destroy. Their 
characters, however, were soon discovered, and 
they were left to lament bitterly the sinful course 
they had pursued. Such persons are always 
shunned as we shun a viper. Begin, then, wilh 
the heart, if you would have your children truly 
polite. Make them kindly aflectioned, and you 
will form aright their manners. Kindness has a 
language of its own, which has been spoken in all 
ages and nations. It may not always have been 
uttered in silvery tones and with a graceful man- 
ner, but it has been always understood. 

If the suggestions we have made are success- 
fully followed, there will remain but little to be 
done in order to render the manners of your chil- 
dren entirely proper. There are, it is true, other 
things,, to which you would do well to direct 
attention. In considering these, I shall pass over 
several, not because they are unimportant, but 
because it is deemed unnecessary to dwell upon 
them. None, I presume, will read these letters, 
who neglect to teach their sons the impropriety 
of entering a house or a church without uncover- 
ing their heads. I presume, also, they will be 
read by none who do not teach their children the 
impropriety of addressing a person when he is 
speaking, of monopolizing the conversation when 
in company with their elders, of looking over the 
shoulder of a person who is reading, of whisper- 
ing, laughing or perusing a book in church, of 
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being noisy in the streets, and especially on the 
Sabbath, of saying yes and no when answering a 
superior, of reading aloud or singing when others 
are silently studying their books. I will, there- 
fore, detain you with no remarks upon these im- 
proprieties, but will proceed to offer a few sug- 
gestions upon some things not generally so well 
understood. 

Many children are exceedingly rough in their 
ways. If they engage in play, they are almost 
certain to injure some one. They move with a 
heavy, lumbering step, and handle their mates as 
though testing their strength to endure. Some 
girls, as well as boys, are thus rough. Such 
roughness in boys is bad, and renders them ex- 
tremely disagreeable ; but it is vastly worse ia 
girls. Females are by nature delicately formed, 
and distinguished for gentleness and. tender- 
ness. How unprepossessing, then, must be that 
miss whose manners are rough and coarse, and 
who appears to be destitute of all that refine- 
ment common to her sex ! Guard your children, 
then, and especially your daughters, against this 
error. 

Again. A few children run to an opposite 
extreme. They are exquisitely nice in all their 
movements and conversation. They are childish 
in their ways and tones of voice, and appear to 
think the nearer they can imitate the prattling, 
delicate little girl, the more agreeable they are. 
Such are altogether too exquisite. Embrace 
your earliest opportunities to correct this error. 
If it clings to them till they reach the period of 
manhood and womanhood, they will be objects of 
ridicule with many, and deep pity with others. 
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How insufferable to see a young man or lady- 
simpering and half breathing out her words, 
like a little girl trying to see in how refined and 
nice a manner she can talk to her doll! Guard 
your children against this childishness, and teach 
them to be more like men and women. 

This is not the only affectation of which chil- 
dren are in danger. Many early put on airs 
which are entirely unnatural. They walk with 
an assumed gait, they speak with an assumed 
tone, and all their ways are assumed. They do 
not even smile or laugh naturally. Affectation is 
a common evil amongyoung persons, and espe- 
cially young ladies. They vainly hope to render 
themselves more agreeable by borrowing a charac- 
ter or their manners. But such an effort is fruit- 
less ; because no person can appear at ease with- 
out acting naturally, and because affectation can 
be detected by the most casual observer. Never, 
then, suffer your children to be affected. 

Again. Teach your children to be respectful 
in their conversation. It appears badly, exceed- 
ngly so, to hear them say, I willy and 1 wont, and 
call each other opprobrious names. And, yet, these 
are general evils. Those, suffered to grow up 
with such habits, will find it very difficult to 
correct them when they shall have reached the 
maturity of life. 

Closely allied to this evil, is that of indulging 
in coarse, vulgar language. Much of this lan- 
guage approaches nearly to profaneness, and, no 
doubt, has had great influence in leading thou- 
sands to take the name of God in vain. 

Guard, then, vigilantly against both of these 
evils. If your children are allowed to indulge in 
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them, they will be wholly unfitted for good 
society, and will be perpetually dropping ex- 
pressions which will give them many hours 
of bitter regret. 

But I must not dwell longer on those things 
essential to render the manners of your children 
proper. I cannot close, however, without offer- 
ing a few words on the importance of good man- 
ners. Their advantages are great. They serve 
to refine the feelings. Those who seek to be 
kind in their deportment to all ; who utter only 
the language of propriety ; and who study to ren- 
der all their ways agreeable to persons of good 
principles and taste, must necessarily be improved 
thereby. The ideal character which they have 
formed in their minds, and which they seek to 
imitate, has much the same influence upon them 
which associating with a virtuous person has. 
What a reason is here, then, why you should seek 
to form aright the manners of your children ! 

Again. You should labor to do this, because 
good manners are among the best of all the 
recommendations they can have when going 
among strangers. All are favorably impressed 
with a person, whether young or old, whose man- 
ners are agreeable. It is an indication, not only 
that he has moved in good society, but that he 
has a good heart. Many persons suffer greatly 
because their manners were neglected in early 
life. A prejudice is excited against them by 
their appearance, when introduced to strangers, 
which can be removed only by a long acquain- 
tance. Agreeable manners are a great advantage 
to the husbandman, the mechanic, the merchant, 
and the professional man. How vast, too, is 
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their advantage to females, whatfever may be 
their station or pursuit. 

Study, then, to render the manners of your 
children such as religion and good taste will 
approve, and God will reward your efforts. 
In great friendship, 

I am yours. 
11^^ 



LETTER XIV. 

Veracity— The different ways in which its importance is repre^ 
sen ted in the Bible— The bond of society— The foundation 
of our hope in the Bible — Evils of lying — The truth vio- 
lated when a part of a statement is made —When an act is 
knowingly attributed to a wrong cause — When statements 
are made not known to be true — The temptations to false- 
hood — The ways to guard your children against lying. 

My dear Friends, — Veracity is a virtue of 
peculiar worth. " Thou shall not bear false wit- 
ness," is an important part of that great moral 
code given by Jehovah for the government of 
mankind in all ages of the world. The Bible 
abounds with references to the duty inculcated in 
this command. God says, " Thou shalt not raise 
a false report." " Keep thee far from a false 
matter." " Neither deal falsely nor lie one to 
another." *' Lie not one to another." When 
God would show the infamy and yileness of the 
wicked, he refers to their utter disregard of truth. 
Thus : " Their right hand is a right hand of false- 
hood." " Thou hast forgotten me, and trusted in 
falsehood." " Will ye steal, murder and swear 
falsely?" On the other hand, when God would 
show the excellency and moral worth of the good 
man, he refers to his regard for truth. Thus : 
" He that speaketh the truth, showeth forth right- 
eousness." " The lip of truth shall be established 
forever." When God would represent the odi- 
ousness of sin, he says, " I hate every false way." 
" A false balance is an abomination." " I will be 
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a swift witness against false swearers." When 
the inspired writers wished to set forth the excel- 
lency of God's character, they said, " God is not 
man that he should lie." " The strength of 
Israel cannot lie." " God, that cannot lie, prom- 
ised before the world began." On the other 
hand, the devil is called a liar, and the father of 
lies. From these divine teachings, it is certain 
that truth is of peculiar importance, and is ranked 
among the first duties of the Bible. Many 
reasons may be given why it is so ranked ; a few 
of which it may be well to notice. 

1. Truth is one of the great bonds of society. 
Banish it, and man cannot rely*upon his fellow- 
man ; everything spoken and written will be false. 
Deplorable, indeed, then, would be our condition, 
were truth exterminated from all hearts. We 
could have no communion together ; for who 
could derive pleasure from the society of one 
entirely false and deceptive ? We could gain but 
little knowledge -^ for, as the greater part of what 
we learn is from the communication of those 
around us, our chief source of knowledge would 
be cut off, and we be limited to the sensitive ob- 
jects within the range of our personal obser- 
vation. All beyond the limits of our travels 
would be a blank ; the laws, customs and man- 
ners of other times would throw no light upon 
our path. 

2. Truth is the foundation of all for which we 
hope in the world to come. On the word of pro- 
phets, apostles and holy men, who have revealed 
the unbounded riches of His grace, is built our 
hope of a resurrection to glory and immortality, 
and of a reunion, in the spirit-land, with those we 
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loved on earth, and of mingling with those great 
and good men who have adorned the world with 
the splendor of their virtues, and ameliorated its 
suiTerings by the achievements of their benevo- 
lence. Destroy our confidence in their word — 
convince us that they were deceivers, and all the 
horrors of annihilation will come crowding upon 
the mind, and the Bible become to us a book of 
the greatest falsehoods ever penned. 

These two points, though briefly illustrated, 
show the peculiar importance of truth, and are 
sufficient to make every parent who will duly 
reflect, untiring in training his children to speak 
the truth on et^ery occasion. Other consider- 
ations might be urged to show its importance. 
We might refer to the mischief which a liar can 
do in giving wrong directions to a traveller, wrong 
instructions to a student, and wrong representa- 
tions^ of the characters and pursuits qf man. We 
might refer, also, to the effect of a universal re- 
gard for truth, and show that it would render man 
faithful to every treaty formed and every engage- 
ment made ; that it would remove all jealousy, 
suspicion and distrust, and cause the whole world 
to be united in unfeigned fidelity. And we 
might show that it would render religion effica- 
cious in renovating all hearts, directing all the 
steps of man, freeing the world from all the 
seductive influences of sin, and giving good and 
strong hopes to the bereaved, sick and dying. 
But I cannot enlarge on these points, and your 
own reflections must supply what my limits for- 
bid me to write. I will, therefore, proceed by 
asking you to consider some of the ways in 
which the truth is violated. 
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1. Truth is violated by those who keep back a 
part of what they know, and thus give a false 
impression concerning what they speak. Many 
have the impression that this is not telling a lie. 
But anything which is said to deceive is a lie. 
Even a silent assent may be a lie. This is evi- 
dent from the following story. George Kilburn, 
with his sister, returned from school one after- 
noon, looking unusually sad. His parents in- 
quired the cause, but he was unwilling to give it. 
The sister was then interrogated. She said he 
had been severely punished for nothing ; that he 
was accused of molesting the boy next to him, 
6ut all the scholars said the charge was false. 
Now, though George knew his sister was stating 
what was wrong, and that he had not only mo- 
lested the boy, but denied it, and then admitted 
the transgression, he remained silent, and per- 
mitted his parents to be deceived. This was vir- 
tually telling a lie, and making him as guilty as 
his sister. By not contradicting her statement, 
he became a partaker in her guilt. 

2. Truth is violated by those who knowingly 
assign a wrong reason for what has been done. 
" What a kind-hearted girl," said Miss Henrietta 
Cheany, a devoted Sabbath school teacher, "is 
Alice Liscomb ; for she goes every day with food 
for poor Mrs. Mace, and, when she has time, she 
takes a good book and reads to the old lady." 
" I 'm sure that 's no kindness," replied the vain 
and envious Caroline Belknap ; " for her mother 
has to scold her every day, to make her go." 
" Are you not in error ? " mildly asked the gentle 
teacher. " Alice always seems happy when at 
Mrs. M.'s. We have often met there ; and the 
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pleasant smile kindled upon her countenance in- 
dicated to me that she delighted in doing good." 
Caroline, however, insisted that she had stated 
the truth. How sinful thus to misrepresent the 
motives of one so innocent, and devoted to the 
cause of true philanthropy ! for it was from her 
own choice that she showed these kindnesses. 

3. Truth is violated when we make statements 
which we do not know to be true. " I wonder," 
asked a Sabbath school teacher, " how the school 
flourishes to which Harry Peters went when he 
left here ?" " 0," said the young man who had 
charge of the boy, " it is nearly-broken up ; the 
teachers are not punctual ; the scholars have lost 
all their interest, and are leaving every week." 
Now it was true that he had heard all this from a 
person whose great crime was gossiping^ and on 
whom no reliance could be placed. Besides, he 
was told that the representation given was false. 
And, yet, he repeated as truth the story about the 
decline of the school. When reproved for his 
conduct, he gave for a reply, ** that he told only 
what he heard." Ah, but he did not tell all he 
heard. Besides, he gave the impression that he 
was speaking from knowledge, not retailing the 
scandal of a known gossip. 

These are a sample of the ways in which truth 
is violated. They are not all the ways. A 
volume would be required to state them all. We 
violate it in trade, when we describe an article to 
be better than it really is. We also violate it 
when we intentionally give any false impression 
in regard to business, men, things, places, fashion, 
customs, or opinions. 

The temptations to falsehood are various. Some 
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speak falsely from the hope of gain; some to 
injure an acquaintance ; some to advance a cause 
in which they feel a particular interest, and some 
to avoid trouble and labor. When your children 
fall into the sin under consideration, ascertain, if 
possible, their motive ; and then you will know 
how to deal with them. Do not think your duty 
done when you have inflicted a punishment for 
the offence ; but explain faithfully the evil effects 
which lying will have upon them. Show them 
that a liar can never enjoy the confidence and 
respect of his acquaintances. Point to some one 
who has given himself up a willing slave to the 
vice. Let them see how he is shunned, and 
despised, and scorned; and then ask them if 
they wish for such a wretched fate. 

Again. Show your children that they cannot 
succeed in business without truth ; that this is, 
essential, if they would secure a situation in any 
honorable employment, or be long successful in 
any one place. He who is known to disregard 
truth, and to say whatever he thinks will entrap 
his customers, will be avoided. Business men, 
wanting in moral honesty, may i^eason differently, 
and say that deception is essential to success ; but 
show your children that such an idea is refuted 
by the experience of all the best business men of 
the world. Demonstrate that honesty is the best 
policy, just as certain as God is a righteous 
governor. 

Again. Make your children understand that 
the shame and remorse created by telling a false- 
hood are a punishment for the sin ; and l^at God 
has ordained that all guilty of so vile a wrong 
shall suffer for it. Say to them, in the language 
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of Solomon, " The lip of truth shall he estahlished 
forever : hut a lying tongue is hut for a moment. 
Deceit is in the heart of them that imagine evil ; 
hut *o the counsellors of peace is joy. There 
shall no evil happen to the just : hut the wicked 
shall he filled with mischief. Lying lips are 
ahomination to the Liord : hut they that deal truly 
are his delight. A prudent man concealeth 
knowledge : hut the heart of fools proclaimeth 
foolishness." " In the way of righteousness is 
life ; and in the pathway thereof there is no 
death." 

Finally. Tell your children, that lying is a 
sin against God, and that, though they may de- 
ceive you, and their mates, and all the world, 
they cannot deceive him. His knowledge is 
infinite. All hearts are naked and open hefore 
him. He knows all the thoughts of his people. 
This wise and great and just God it is that has 
said, " Seven things are an ahomination unto me : 
A proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that 
shed innocent hlood, a heart that deviseth wicked 
imaginations, feet that he swift in running to mis- 
chief, a false witness that speaketh lies, and him 
that soweth discord among brethren." 

Such are some of the ways in which you are 
to train your children to speak the truth, and to 
reclaim them when they fall into this sin. Watch 
carefully the first unfoldings of their minds. 
Guard against the first departures from truth, 
however trivial in their nature. Do not allow 
your children to tell a falsehood for sport. 
Neither allow it for the sake of embellishing a 
story. Require truth of the youngest and oldest 
— ^truth at all times and under all circumstances. 
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Then will you, indeed, be faithful as guardians 
and friends, and clothe them with a virtue that 
will protect them from innumerable evils,'and give 
them a place in the affections of the world, of 
more value than the dazzling honors of the am- 
bitious chieftain. 

I am, &c. 
12 



LETTER XV. 

Profaneness a heinous sin— A ^neral sin — Some swear from 
habit— Some because they think it genteel — Some to give vent 
to their anger— No excuse for profaneness— A great evil — 
Leads to an irreverence of God— Cherishes the bad passions 
of our nature — Involves in contentions — Injures our mfluence 
— Appeal to parents to be faithful — Different kinds of swear- 
ing — The effect of profaneness to counteract the influence 
of religious instrucUon — Teach that it is a sin against God. 

My dear Friends, — Profaneness is one of the 
most fearful sins of the world. Its peculiar hein- 
ousness, in the sight of God, may be seen by a 
reference to the decalogue of Moses. To the 
commandment prohibiting this sin, is appended 
the startling declaration, " The Lord will not 
hold him guiltless that takelh his name in vain." 
But, though the sin is one of fearful magnitude, 
it is very common. The profane are every- 
where — on the bench of justice, in the halls of 
legislation, in the circle of gaiety, and in the 
press of business. You hear their polluting 
language on all occasions. It not unfrequently 
breaks upon your ear on the holy Sabbath, as 
you quietly wend your way to the sanctuary of 
God. Some of all ages and conditions are pro- 
fane. The lisping boy, who cannot articulate dis- 
tinctly the name of God, and the hoary-headed 
man, trembling on the verge of the grave, are 
often heard cursing Jehovah ! Not unfrequently 
do persons, languishing on beds of sickness, give 
expression to their murmuring, complaining spirit 
in the language of bitter cursing ! 
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There are three kinds of profane swearers. 
First, those who swear from habit; second, 
those who swear to be genteel ; and, third, those 
who swear to give vent to their passionate feel- 
ings. 

The first of these classes is much the most 
numerous. When children, they heard their 
mates and elders swear, and some, no doubt, 
heard their own parents. From their lips they 
learned to commit this sin; and, before old 
enough to see its enormity, swearing had become 
a habit. It grew with their growth and strength- 
ened with their strength ; and, by the time they 
had reached the period of manhood, it had becpme 
almost a second nature. These persons are often 
heard to say " they mean no evil — they speak 
without thinking." 

The second class think swearing a great mark 
of gentility ; and, in their opinion, he that swears 
the most, and in the best style, is the greatest 
gentleman. Hence, when you see one of this 
class, who wishes to display his consequence, and 
show what a perfect gentleman he is, he gives 
utterance to some horrid oath. 

The third class swear only when under the 
dominion of some bad passion. If business 
troubles them, if a neighbor wrongs them, or if 
any indignity is offered them, terrible, indeed, are 
the curses which break from their lips. Hatred 
and anger are always terrible, but when more so 
than in the utterance of their shocking oaths ? 

There is no excuse for profaneness. For other 
sins some excuse may be oflered which will serve 
to palliate the offence. The drunkard may offer 
the strength of appetite, and the thief the starving 
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condition of his children ; but the profane swearer 
can ofier no excuse. His sin does not gratify his 
appetite ; does not clothe him ; does him no pos- 
sible good for a single day. 

Let none plead habit as a justification ; for a 
watchful care over themselves for a season will 
entirely destroy the habit. Neither let any plead 
that when in a passion they cannot govern them- 
selves ; for, in the first place, they have no right 
to be in a passion ; and, in the second place, they 
can refrain from giving vent to their passion in 
the language of profaneness, just as well as they 
can refrain from a resort to violent blows. 

Profaneness is an evil of fearful magnitude. 
By leading man to look with irreverence upon 
the name of God, it destroys one of the greatest 
supports of moral virtue. If we had no reverence 
for him, we should neither love nor fear him ; 
we should not bow before him in prayer; we 
should not obey his law ; but we should disre- 
gard all his institutions. We may illustrate this 
by referring to a wayward son. While he re- 
spected the authority of his father, and honored 
his name, he was obedient and virtuous; but 
when he began to mingle with the wicked, and 
to hear parental authority ridiculed and opposed, 
his reverence for his father began to abate, and 
his law began to lose its restraining and guiding 
power. Thus profaneness makes us wicked by 
degrading God in our estimation, by heaping 
contempt upon his character, and making us 
despise his authority. 

Again. Profaneness demoralizes by cherishing 
the bad passions of our nature. It is the language 
of haired, anger, bitterness and revenge. Now 
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we know, perfectly well, that giving expression 
to our bad feelings tends to increase their 
strength, and give them renewed activity. Every 
one is affected, more or less, by what he speaks. 
I do not mean simply that he is affected by exalt- 
ing or lowering himself in the estimation of the 
world ; but that his words have an influence upon 
his heart and conduct. He that sings much, cul- 
tivates his love for music ; he that prays mu(;h, 
cultivates his veneration and gives activity to his 
religious nature ; and he that speaks much upon 
-kindness, cultivates his kindly feelings. Why, 
then, will not he who swears much, strengthen 
the power of those bad passions, whose influence 
is so pernicious, and which do so much to corrupt 
and brutalize the heart ? It is no wonder, then, 
that all hardened, cruel and revengeful men are 
profane ; that profaneness is one of the sins of all 
fiends in human shape. Swearing has had its 
influence in making them fiends. 

Again. Swearing involves in contentions. He 
that assails his neighbor with oaths and curses, 
whenever they happen to differ on any subject, 
offers an insult which is in great danger of pro- 
voking him to anger. Many unhappy conten- 
tions have originated in this way. Many indi- 
viduals are exceedingly irritable, and, when 
abusively assailed by a profane and unmannerly 
man, instead of restraining their anger, they let 
it burn and rage and arouse them to resentment. 
A great majority of those disgraceful scenes 
enacted by what are called men, have their origin 
in a profane oath. 

Again. Swearing injures a man's influence. 
Some, I know, think differently — a few think it 
12* 
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gentlemanly, and seem to feel a kind of pride in 
being able to use the most approved oaths. The 
Bible speaks of those who glory in their own 
shame ; and if there were ever any of whom this 
could be said in truth, it is those who feel a pride 
in swearing. Possibly a few, a very few, might 
esteem those the highest, who swear the most ; 
but of what value is the esteem of such ? And 
why are they thus esteemed ? Not because they 
are thought the most honest, the most kind, the 
most worthy. Oh no ; it is very far from this. 
They are esteemed most because there is the great- 
est affinity of character and spirit between them 
and their admirers. Ask the most profane wretch 
who crawls upon the earth whether he thinks his 
companions in guilt are more worthy of bono? 
and esteem than those who swear not at all, and 
he will unhesitatingly say. No. Really, the 
good man stands infinitely higher in the estima- 
tion of the wicked, than the bad man does. In 
spite of their own vices and follies, the wicked 
will respect goodness. How, then, must it de- 
grade a man, in the eyes of the community, to 
indulge in profane swearing, if even the bad pay a 
reverence to goodness ! They cannot respect him 
as they otherwise would. Neither can he have 
that influence with them which he would have if 
free from this shameful habit. 

Such, parents, are some of the evil effects of 
profaneness. Is it not, then, of infinite moment 
that you should teach your children to swear not 
at all ? When you look at these effects, how can 
you feel indiflferent, and say, as many parents 
have said, " It 's a boyish foible — when they 
become men they will be ashamed of it ? " Habits 
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are not changed so easily, especially those which 
are bad. They cling to us with an iron grasp ; 
and, even after we have thrown them off, they 
have over us a secret power, which does much to 
fetter the soul and prevent the free exercise of its 
best and holiest powers. Never, then, if in your 
power to prevent it, allow your children to pollute 
their lips with a profane oath. Be vigilant in 
your watch-care over them. When they go out 
to attend school, they will hear from the old and 
young, as they pass along, profane oaths. Possi- 
bly, these oaths may excite their horror, and 
possibly they may think them quite smart. Some 
children, who are under the very best influences 
at home, seize upon the first oath they hear, and 
appear to think it sounds prettily. Even small 
children, who cannot speak distinctly their own 
name, will do this. I have heard them do it long 
before capable of having any idea of the sinful- 
ness of an oath. Exposed, then, to such in- 
fluences, and being so prone to catch bad words 
and phrases, you must not only be careful with 
whom your children mingle, but take great 
pains to ascertain whether they use profane lan- 
guage. 

. Some think that they do not swear unless they 
take the name of God, or Christ, in vain. This, 
however, is a mistake. Hear the Great Teacher 
on this point. He says, " Ye have heard that it 
hath been said by them of old time. Thou shalt 
not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the 
Lord thine oaths : but I say unto you. Swear not 
at all : neither by heaven ; for it is God's throne : 
nor by the earth ; for it is his footstool : neither 
by Jerusalem ; for it is the city of the great King : 
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neither shall thou swear by thy head, because 
thou canst not make one hair white or black. 
But let your communication be, Yea, yea ; Nay, 
nay : for whatsoever is more than these cometh 
of evil."— Matt. v. 33—37. The Jews held the 
name of God in great reverence, and would not 
mention it but with the most profound veneration. 
They had, however, a practice of swearing by 
different things, such as heaven, Jerusalem, the 
altar, &c. This, Jesus forbade : " Swear not at 
all," he said ; " neither by heaven ; for it is God's 
throne," &;c. Now he forbade nothing that was 
not injurious. Such swearing, then, was wrong, 
and tended to evil. Hence it is bad now. And, 
yet, how many, calling themselves Christians, 
swear by heathen gods ; by the heavens ; by the 
thunder and lightning, &c. ! Suffer not your chil- 
dren to indulge in this practice. The Saviour 
has forbidden it, and that is, reason enough why 
they should avoid it. 

While your children are profanOj^ou can exert 
over them but little influence. Their profane 
habits will render ineffectual all your efforts to 
impress them with a sense of their moral and 
religious obligations. " I wonder," said a pious, 
devoted father, " why Simon seems to have such 
an aversion to religious subjects, and why he is 
so listless whenever I urge him to be a good boy, 
to love his Bible, and his Sabbath school." The 
father saw that the boy was irreligiously inclined ; 
that, though he would get his Sabbath school 
lessons, it appeared to be from necessity rather 
than choice ; he manifested no interest in any- 
thing pertaining to the Gospel. The good man 
was sorrowful ; he felt that his son was^ doomed 
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to ruin, unless a change could be effected. He 
prayed with him and for him ; he reasoned with 
him» and earnestly exhorted him. Indeed, he did 
all that a father could do. At length, he over- 
heard his son one day, in company with other 
boys, indulging in horrid oaths. The faithful 
man was filled with amazement. Immediately 
the truth flashed upon his mind, that this awful 
habit was the great obstruction which had pre- 
vented his success. He determined, instantly, 
what to do. He called his son to accompany 
him home ; told him what he had heard, and the 
deep sorrow with which his heart was pierced. 
He unfolded the sin of profaneness in all its 
odiousness, and called his attention to the fearful 
declaration of God, That he will not hold him 
guiltless who indulges in this sin. The son 
saw his error, and promised reformation. This 
promisie was kept sacred. From that time he 
had an ear to hear, and a heart to understand ; 
and he became virtuous and obedient, and took 
great pleasure in honoring his father and mother, 
and walking in the satutes of the Lord. 

Thus, parents, you cannot hope to make your 
children interested in religion while they are 
profane. Profaneness and religion can have no 
communion. Peter seemed to understand this, 
and to know that the world understood it, when 
he cursed and swore to convince the enemies 
of the Gospel that he was not one of Christ's 
followers. The plan succeeded perfectly; they 
did not accuse him again. 

I do not know that I can give you any rules 
by which to proceed in guarding your children 
against this sin, better than your own judgment 
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and experience will suggest. One thing, how- 
ever, I will say, it is essential to do ; and that is 
to teach them that profaneness is a sin against 
God, and a sin which will expose them to his 
heaviest curse. If anything will restrain them, 
this will. Trusting that you will never be 
doomed to hear from the lips of your children 
the language of cursing, I subscribe myself. 

Yours in love. 



LETTEK XVI. 

Blnvy— Its evil— The history of an envious eirl— The reward 
of industry and humility — Evil-speaking— Its effects — Rules 
to prevent evil speaking— The general prevalence of the 
vice — St. James' description of an evil tongue — Anger — 
The danger of it — Revenge — Rule for our government 
when under the influence of revenge — Intem])erance— Gene- 
ral rule for parents in the government of their children. 

My dear Friends, — In this letter I shall call 
your attention to several vices that are common 
among children. Would my space permit, I 
should be glad to devote to each of these vices 
an entire letter. Their pernicious effects require 
that they should be fully and carefully considered. 
Perhaps, however, the hints I may give will 
serve to aid you in guarding your children 
against them. If they do this, my object will be 
answered. 

I will speak first upon envy. This is a low 
and mean vice, and prevails chiefly among those 
of weak minds. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that it should be general among children. They 
are pleased with trifles, with what is gay and 
showy. They are, also, pleased with attention, 
with honor and promotion. Hence, when they 
see any of their mates dressed finely, or receiving 
very marked attention, envious feelings are 
naturally excited. Now guard your children 
against the indulgence of such feelings. Show 
them that it is wrong to envy their mates ; that if 
they have wealthy parents, who are able to give 
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them finer apparel than you are able to provide ; 
or if they are naturally handsomer, and attract 
greater attention ; or if they have had more 
advantages, and acquired greater knowledge and 
accomplishments, they should not be envied ; 
for there is no fault in all this, and nothing 
for which they should be blamed. Teach them 
that envy can do nothing towards elevating them 
to the station or honor they desire, and no- 
thing towards bringing those they envy, do\iai 
to their own level ; that, instead of doing either 
of these things, it will degrade them, and prevent 
their using those means by which they may 
be elevated high in the esteem of the wise and 
good. 

I recollect the history of two girls which illus- 
trates, very fully, these views. They were both 
children of humble parents, and were obliged to 
dress unusually plain. Their mothers, however, 
were neat, and the girls always appeared tidy. 
One of them was excessively envious. When 
the more favored girls of the school came with 
any new article of apparel, her envy was roused 
into lively action. She would ridicule it, mimic 
the wearer, and do all that misrepresentation and 
abuse could do, to excite prejudice against herr 
In this foolish way she constantly employed her 
time. The consequence was that she gained the 
ill-will of all the school, made no advance in her 
studies, and grew up an ignorant, envious young 
woman. 

The other girl was entirely dififerent. Though 
she admired a fine dress, and would observe the 
new dresses of her mates, she never betrayed an 
emotion of envy. While she would wish that 
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lad, and the best boy in his class at the Sabbath 
school He had made him many presents, and 
often invited him to ride and walk. Fearing that 
he had been deceived in regard to the character 
of Henry, he began to treat him coldly, and the 
next time he rode into the country, instead of in- 
viting him, he invited George Seaver. George 
was delighted, and thought he had succeeded so 
well by his insinuations, that he could venture a 
little farther. He, therefore, said a great many 
false things of Henry, and represented him to be 
a very vicious boy. 

The young man thought George talked strange- 
ly, and appeared exceedingly anxious to excite 
prejudice against his friend Henry. He began, 
therefore, to suspect that all was not right ; that 
George was using the language of detraction, and 
he determined to ascertain who was in the wrong. 
He went to the master of Henry, and asked if it 
was possible for him to be deceived in regard to 
his scholarship. He replied that it was not. 
He even sent- for Henry, and examined him 
thoroughly in all his studies. Finding that the 
insinuations of George were false, the young man 
proceeded to investigate the direct charges he 
had preferred. These were all discovered to be 
entirely groundless. While he was delighted to 
find that Henry was even more than he had ever 
supposed, he was filled with astonishment at the 
deception of George, and he determined that his 
wickedness should be exposed both in the day 
school and Sabbath school. This was a terrible 
stroke to him; it came at the very moment he sup- 
posed his object gained, and crushed, in an instant, 
all his wicked hopes. It was soon found that his 
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evil tongue had assailed others besides Henry 
Moore ; that, by his evil-speaking he had parted 
many young friends, and filled many hearts with 
sadness. After this he was regarded with detes- 
tation; none would associate with him; he was 
compelled to walk and play alone. Poor fellow ! 
his punishment was bitter indeed, but it was 
effectual. He felt the wrong he had done, con- 
fessed it, and promised amendment. Henry 
Moore was the first to take him by the hand, and 
throw the mantle of forgiveness over him. 

From this circumstance you see how vile is the 
sin of evil-speaking. This boy sought, by the 
tongue of slander, to injure all with whom he 
mingled. He made it a business to speak against 
them. Depraved, indeed, then, must have been 
his heart. By injuring them he could not benefit 
himself; for he that steals another's good name, 
does not thereby make his own name good. He 
robs his friend, and robs him of what is worth 
more than all other things ; but he gains nothing 
himself. There must be malice, therefore, in the 
slanderer's heart. 

Never, then, parents, allow your children to 
indulge in evil-speaking. If, when they return 
from school, or a party, you hear them pointing 
out the faults of those they have seen, forbid 
it immediately; suffer them not to proceed a 
single step. 

There are several rules which all children 
should be required to observe. First, never say 
anything of a person which they would not say 
to him. Second, when they talk about a person, 
always talk about his good qualities. Third, 
never condemn another for a fault, till they 
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have corrected all of their own. Fourth, never 
mention the faults of another, unless by mention- 
ing them something can be done for their correc- 
tion. 

With the present practices of society it will be 
difficult to enforce these rules. The truth is, 
evil-speaking is one of the besetting sins of the 
age. Those of all ranks, ages, pursuits and 
faiths, talk against each other. The neighbor 
talks against his neighbor ; the mechanic against 
the mechanic ; the physician against the phy- 
sician ; the Christian of one sect against the Chris- 
tian of another sect. When parents return from 
church, instead of making the sermon a topic of 
serious and devout conversation, the dress of some 
feshionable lady is discussed, or the misdemean- 
ors of some young people are spoken against. 
There is among all a great disposition to talk 
about people rather than principles, and about 
faults rather than virtues. Two persons cannot 
spend an hour together, without devoting at least 
one half of it to the faults of their acquaintances. 
Even the pulpit is not free from this error. 

While such, is the custom of grown-up chil- 
dren, it cannot be expected that children of a 
smaller growth should always keep a guard upon 
their lips. Begin, therefore, by correcting your 
own errors in the use of the tongue ; set before 
your children an example which they can safely 
imitate, and then you will find but little difficulty 
in making them observe the rules we have laid 
down. 

The tongue is an unruly member, and must 
be watched with care, or it will be constantly 
transgressing. St. James thus speaks in reference 
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to it. " If any man," he says, " offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man, and able also to 
bridle the whole body. Behold, we put bits in 
horses' mouths, that they may obey us : and we 
turn about their whole body. Behold, also, the 
ships, which, though they be so great, and are 
driven of fierce winds, yet are they turned about 
with a very small helm, whithersoever the governor 
listeth. Even so the' tongue is a little member, 
and boasteth great thin^. Behold, how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth ! And the tongue is 
a fire, a world of iniquity : so is the tongue 
among our members, that it defileth the whole 
body, and setteth on fire the course of nature ; 
and it is set on fire of hell. For every kind of 
beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and of things 
in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed, of 
mankind : but the tongue can no man tame ; it is 
an unruly evil, full of deadly poison." Yes, an 
evil tongue is indeed a deadly poison. " There 
is the deceitful tongue, which deals in misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood. There is the loquacious 
tongue, that monopolizes the conversation of every 
circle, and tires by its perpetual garrulity. There 
is the vulgar tongue, that throws out indecent 
allusions, and finds its element in groveling sub- 
jects. There is the inflamed tongue, that busies 
itself in the propagation of scandal, and loves to 
array friends against each other, and keep neigh- 
borhoods in commotion : and there is the flatter- 
ing tongue, which would pour into your ears the 
sweetest strains of applause, and would make 
you think that you are too good for this world, 
and are as lovely and beautiful as an angel." 
Take heed, my friends, that your children 
13* 
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never prostitnte their organs of speech to unholy 
purposes. They were given to enliven the social 
circle, to be the mediums of thought, and to aid 
them on their journey through this world. 

Anger is another evil against which your chil- 
dren should be guarded. There is a great differ- 
ence in the natural dispositions of children. 
Some are by nature hasty. If such is the charac- 
ter of your children, be careful that you do no- 
thing to provoke their anger. Reprove them not 
in a bitter spirit ; punish them not with severity ; 
apply to them no opprobrious epithets ; be always 
mild and forbearing. Feel that unless you learn 
them to rule their spirits, you suffer them to go 
out into the world attended by a fearful enemy. 
He that gives way to anger has no control over 
his conduct, and, yet, he is responsible for all he 
says and does. Uod will excuse no man for his 
sins, because committed in a paroxysm of anger. 
By a word, the angry man may wound to the 
quick his best earthly friend, and a friend for 
whom he would- be willing, after his anger had 
subsided, to lay down his life. By anger, a man 
puts himself into the power of his foes, and 
enables them to do what otherwise they would 
have no ability to accomplish. 

" The best way," says a good writer, " to cor- 
rect a hasty spirit is to accustom ourselves to be 
silent under provocation." If, then, you have a 
child whose anger is easily excited, teach him not 
to give utterance to his feelings when in a passion, 
and not to speak or act except he is perfectly 
calm. 

Revenge is another evil against which you 
must guard your children. It is a dark imd 
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fiendish passion, leading to the commission of 
acts that are terrible in their nature and fearful 
in their results. If, therefore, you have a child 
of a revengeful temper, say to him, — " Son, what- 
ever injuries you may receive, never allow your- 
self for a moment to meditate a purpose of retali- 
ation. You are not indeed required tamely to 
surrender your rights to every one who may 
choose wantonly to invade them ; for that would 
be little less than to court injuries ; but you are 
never, under any circumstances of provocation, to 
depart from the golden rule ; never to form a de- 
sign, nor even to harbor a wish, to return evil for 
evil. Nothing is more noble than to be able to 
forgive an injury, instead of inflicting injury 
again. You remember that most beautiful and 
touching instance in which the Saviour, in the 
action of death, commended to the forgiveness of 
his Father his enemies and murderers. Who 
ever contemplated this incident in his life, with- 
out a deep impression of reverence and moral 
sublimity ? Who ever doubted that the imitation 
of such an example would not confer true dignity 
of character ? "* 

Before closing this letter, I wish to say^ a few 
words on the use of intoxicating drinks. This is 
an evil which counteracts all the influences of 
Christianity. It not only ruins the health, and 
leads to indolence and prodigality, but it paralyzes 
the conscience, blunts the moral sensibilities, and 
arrays the soul in hostility against all that is 
sacred and good. I do not say the daily use of 
a small quantity will do this ; for I know that a 

* Practical Hints from a Father to his Daughter. 
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few, out of the thousands who hahitually drink 
intoxicating liquors, are healthy, industrious and 
economical, and possess many of the highest vir* 
tues of the Christian. They have so much self- 
control as to keep from using them to excess. 
Not one in eight, however, has this self-control. 
Arid even those who have, derive no benefit from 
these liquors. Neither their health nor strength 
is increased by them ; for they possess no nutri- 
tive qualities. They give no vigor to the body, 
and impart to it no power to endure fatigue, heat 
or cold, or resist the attacks of disease. On the 
contrary, all their influence is to weaken the 
body, and render it susceptible to unfavorable in«* 
fluences. This must be their effect, for they are 
poisonous in their nature. The quantity used 
may be so small as to render their poisonous 
qualities imperceptible, but it is none the less true 
that all the effect produced is bad. 

This is only one view of the case. The other 
view is, that all who use intoxicating liquors are, 
for aught they know, in danger of becoming 
drunkards. Seven eighths of all who now use 
them, are drunkards. I need not stop to describe 
the wretchedness of a drunkard's condition; to 
point out the ruin he has brought upon his physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral natures ; the woes, dark 
and grievous, which he has brought upon him- 
self and friends. To see these, you have only to 
turn to some besotted inebriate, and look upon 
his forlorn and miserable condition. Wretched 
man! Ten thousand fiends could not inflict 
upon him a greater evil than he has inflicted upon, 
himself. 

Here, then, is the other side of tbe picture. 
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Now, as none can know the strength of their self- 
control until it is tested, and as the experiment 
of testing it may prove their ruin, and as there is 
nothing gained, hut much lost hy a temperate 
use of intoxicating drinks, he that uses them is 
like a foolish man who should pay for the privi- 
lege of walking upon the brink of a fearful preci- 
pice, from which seven eighths of all who attempt 
to walk upon it are plunged into eternity ! 

Such being the case, you will, of course, teach 
your children not to touch or taste the accursed 
poison. Bring them up in the doctrine of total 
abstinence from everything which intoxicates. 
Do not rest satisfied with teaching them not to 
drink intoxicating liquors. Give them the reasons 
why they should not drink them. Show them, 
also, that they have a duty to perform for the 
benefit of the world, and that, while thousands 
are ruining themselves by vitiating drinks, duty 
requires that no one should taste them, even 
though he knows he can do it with perfect safety 
to himself; which, however, none can know. 
Direct your children to sign a temperance pledge 
as soon as they are old enough to understand its 
nature. Teach them to do this, not only for their 
own safety, but to encourage others, and to help 
forward the temperance cause. 

Such, dear parents, are some of the evils 
against which your children must be strictly 
guarded. Oppose their indulgence in them with 
mildness, yet with firmness. Do not wait till the 
evils have acquired an ascendency over them. 
The good gardener does not wait till the weeds 
become rank before he seeks their extermination. 
Were he to do this, the roots would acquire so 
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Strong a hold, that they could not be destroyed. 
He takes them, therefore, while they are tender 
and easily subdued. Surely, parents should be 
as wise in the culture of the hearts of those God 
has entrusted to them, and in which sin grows 
with a fearful rapidity. Subdue the evil, then, in 
the bud. Give it no opportunity to become strong 
and exercise its unholy power in leading your 
children to ruin. 

In concluding these letters, I wish to offer one 
general remark on the best method of securing a 
control over your children, and of stimulating 
them to labor for their highest good. What I 
wish to say is embraced in the following rule : 
Seek not to drive, but to win them to duty. Com- 
pulsive force cannot accomplish what you wish. 
It may restrain them from wrong, but it can never 
awaken their best exertions for the attainment of 
the high ends of their existence. He that win- 
neth souls is wise. Always have objects before 
your children, that shall operate with an attrac- 
tive power, keep their ambition aroused, and 
incite them to duty. 

Yours in friendship. 



EXTRACT FROM REV. MR. WESLEY'S SERMON 
ON THE EDUCATION OP CHILDREN. 

The generality of parents feed anger in their 
children, yea, the worst part of it, that is, revenge. 
The silly mother says, " What, hurt my child ! 
Give me a blow for it." What horrid work ia 
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this ! Will not the old murderer teach them this 
lesson fast enough? Let the Christian parent 
spare no pains to teach them just the contrary. 
Remind them of the words of our blessed Lord, 
" It was said of old, An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, tnat ye re- 
sist not evil." Not by returning evil for evil. 
Rather than this, "if a man take away thy cloak, let . 
him take thy coal also." Remind him of the 
words of the great Apostle : " Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves. For it is written, Ven- 
geance is mine : I will repay, saith the Lord." 

The generality of parents feed and increase the 
natural falsehood of their children. How often 
may we hear that senseless word ! " No, it was 
not you ; it was not my child that did it : say, it 
was the cat." "VVhat amazing folly is this ! Do 
you feel no remorse, while you are putting a lie 
in the mouth of your child, before it can speak 
plain ? And do you not think it will make a good 
proficiency, when it comes to years of discretion ? 
Others teach them both dissimulation and lying, 
by their unreasonable severity; and yet others, 
by admiring and applauding their ingenious lies 
and cunning tricks. Let the wise parent, on the 
contrary, teach them to " put away-all lying," and, 
both in little things and great, in jest or earnest, 
speak the very truth from their heart. Teach 
them that the author of all falsehood is the Devil, 
who " is a liar and the father of it." Teach them 
to abhor and despise, not only lying, but all equivo- 
cating, all cunning and dissimulation. Use every 
means to give them a love of truth, of veracity, 
sincerity, and simplicity, and of openness both 
of spirit and behavior. 
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Most parents increase the natural tendency to 
injustice in their children, by conniving at their 
wronging each other, if not laughing at, or even 
applauding their witty contrivances to cheat one 
another. Beware of everything of this kind : and 
from their very infancy, sow the seeds of justice 
in their hearts ; and train them up in the exactest 
practice of it. If possible, teach them the love oi 
justice, and that in the least things as well as the 
greatest. Impress upon their minds the old pro- 
verb, " He that will steal a penny, will steal a 
pound." Habituate them to render unto all their 
due, even to the uttermost farthing. 

Many parents connive, likewise, at the Ul' 
nature of their children, and thereby strengthen 
it. But truly affectionate parents will not indulge 
them in any kind or degree of unmercifidness. 
They will not suffer them to vex their brothers or 
sisters, either by word or deed. They will not 
suffer them to hurt or give pain to anything that 
has life. They will not permit them to rob birds' 
nests, much less to kill anything without neces- 
sity ; not even snakes, which are as innocent as 
worms, or toads, which, notwithstanding their 
ugliness, and the ill name they lie under, have 
been proved, over and over, to be as harmless as 
flies. Let them extend in its measure, the rule 
of doing as they would be done by, to every animal 
whatsoever. Ye that are truly kind parents, in 
the morning, in the evening, and all the day be- 
side, press upon all your children, " to walk in 
love, as Christ also loved us, and gave himself for 
US ;" to mind that one point, '* God is love : and 
he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God 
in him." 
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